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A CAROL OF GIFTS. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Three without slumber ride from afar, 

Fain of the roads where palaces are; 

All by a shed as they ride in a row, 
‘*Here!’’ is the cry of their vanishing Star. 


First doth a graybeard, glittering fine, 

Look on Messias in slant moonshine: 

‘** This have I bought for Thee!’ WVainly: for lo, 
Shut like a fern is the young hand divine. 


Next doth a magian, mantled and tall, 

Bow to the Ruler that reigns from a stall: 

‘* This have I sought for Thee!’’ ‘Though it be rare, 
Loth little fingers are letting it fall. 


Last doth a stripling, bare in his pride, 

Kneel by the Lover as if to abide: 

‘* This have I wrought for Thee!’’ Answer him there 
Laugh of a Child, and His arms opened wide. 
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FOUR CELEBRITIES—BROTHERS BY MARRIAGE. 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE, 


Il.—HENRY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 


sREENRY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE was born on 

& September 22, 1807. He was the youngest son 
of William Wilberforce, M. P. for the County 
of York, and in the year of his birth his father, 
VN NNN: after spending many Sessions of Parliament in 
trying to induce the House of Commons to destroy the in- 
human traffic in flesh and blood known as the African Slave 
Trade, had the happiness of seeing his Bill to abolish that in- 
famy pass into law. With a father so deeply religious it goes 
without saying that Henry was brought up to regard religion 
as his highest ideal. At that time piety in England meant 
either Evangelicalism or Methodism. Indeed it was very com- 
mon for Evangelicals to be called ‘‘ Methodists” by those who 
scoffed at religion altogether. It was intended, of course, as a 
term of reproach, but it was, in truth, an honorable tribute to 
a man’s earnestness. The Church of England had sunk into 
that sleep which had almost become death, and Wesley in his 
attempt to rouse her had been driven like an alien and an in- 
truder from her fold. The spirit of Charles Simeon, however, 
had leavened some of the Cambridge men—among others John 
Sargent (sometime a Fellow of King’s College), Rector of 
Lavington and Graffham, to whom Henry Wilberforce was sent 
as a resident pupil when he was quite a small boy. In Sar- 
gent’s house he found an atmosphere of religion as fervent as 
in his own home, and the training which he there received was 
supplemented by the letters which William Wilberforce wrote to 
him with tolerable frequency. At Lavington Henry remained 
during the greater part of his boyhood, sharing his studies 
with one of Mr. Sargent’s sons, and forming a friendship with 
the four “‘ celebrated Miss Sargents,” to use Mozley’s expres- 
sion. With one of these sisters, Mary, the friendship then made 
led eventually to Henry’s most happy marriage. 
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When the time came for him to be specially prepared for 
the University, he was removed from Lavington and placed 
with a clergyman named Spragge, who took private pupils at 
Little Boundes near Tunbridge Wells, whence, at Michaelmas, 
1826, he went to Oriel College, Oxford—at that time the lead- 
ing college in the University so far as learning and culture were 
concerned. The Common Room of Oriel contained at or about 
that time a unique assembly of genius and talent. Head and 
shoulders above all of course was John Henry Newman. Keble, 
too, was there, destined later on to be the Poet of the Oxford 
Movement; William James, who taught Newman the doctrine 
of Apostolical Succession in the course of 'a walk round Christ 
Church meadow; Arnold, already beginning to show his genius 
as an up-bringer of boys; Whately, who, Newman tells us, 
“emphatically opened my mind, and taught me to think and 
to use my reason”; Hawkins, who taught him to weigh his 
words, and to be cautious in his statements; last, but not least, 
there were two probationer Fellows, Robert Isaac Wilberforce, 
Henry’s elder brother, called in all seriousness the Encyclopedia 
of the Church of England, a man whose learning was only 
equalled in depth by his extraordinary humility, and Richard 
Hurrell Froude, to whom immortality has been bequeathed by 
his friendship with Newman. Frederic Rogers was also at 
Oriel, as well as S. F. Wood, George Dudley Ryder, William 
Froude, F.R.S., and Thomas Mozley, with each of whom Henry 
Wilberforce formed a warm friendship. At that date Oriel 
was the only college which threw open its Fellowships to the 
whole University. It thus drew to itself the choicest spirits 
and the most charming personalities of every other college, and 
made for itself a name and a position which no other college 
has possessed before or since. Consequently an Oriel Fellow- 
ship had come to be regarded as the blue-ribbon of the Uni- 
versity. 

Though never formally his college tutor, Newman allowed 
Henry Wilberforce to become acquainted with him almost im- 
mediately after his matriculation at Oriel, and as time went on 
the acquaintance thus begun ripened into lifelong intimacy and 
friendship. In an exquisite but all too brief Memoir of his 
friend, the great Cardinal describes him on his first arrival at 
Oxford as, “small and timid, shrinking from notice, with a 
bright face and intelligent eyes,” and he adds that, “‘ partly 
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from his name, partly from his appearance, I was at once drawn 
towards him,” and certainly Henry felt a corresponding attrac- 
tion towards Newman. For part of four long vacations he read 
with him as his private tutor, and Newman allowed him frequent 
access to his rooms, so that the two soon became very intimate. 
Little playful touches in Newman’s letters show the closeness 
which this friendship had reached between the Fellow and the 
young undergraduate. For instance, writing to Hurrell Froude 
under date June, 1828, before Henry had been two years at the 
University, Newman says: “I should have sent you more of a 
letter, but that plague, Henry Wilberforce, has been consuming 
the last half hour before ten by his nonsensical chat.” And 
to his mother, to whom his friend was paying a visit, he writes, 
in 1832: ““H. W. perhaps will try to worm some of my ser- 
mons out of you to carry out of Oxford—do not let him.” 
Newman himself has described a scene which seems to have 
made a great impression at the time in the University. Wil- 
berforce was twice President of the Debating Society called the 
Union, which has been the oratorical nursery of some of our 
greatest statesmen, prelates, and lawyers. Gladstone, Manning, 
Roundell Palmer, Hope-Scott, Tait (afterwards Bishop of Lon- 
don and Archbishop of Canterbury), to mention only a few 
names, were in their day distinguished members of the Union, 
and to be elected President, and that twice over, was no small 
tribute to a man’s popularity and oratorical powers. On one 
occasion, Lord , an undergraduate, who had been dining 
well but not wisely, entered the Hall in the course of a de- 
bate. He insisted upon his right to address the House, and he 
proceeded to do so with such a ludicrous mixture of sense and 
nonsense that the assembly was thrown into confusion. The 
debate threatened to collapse altogether, when Wilberforce rose 
from the President’s chair and calmly said: “Has the noble 
Lord mo friends here?” The effect was instantaneous, Friends 
came forward and led the offender from the room. Newman 
has referred in his Memoir to Henry Wilberforce’s gift of speak- 
ing. ‘‘He had,” writes the Cardinal, “an oratorical talent so 
natural and pleasant, so easy, forcible, and persuasive, as to open 
upon him the prospect of rising to the foremost rank in his 
profession had he been a lawyer.’’ At one time indeed he seri- 
ously thought of adopting a legal career, and he had entered 
his name at one of the Inns of Court. There is a letter ex- 
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tant from William Wilberforce on this subject written to New- 
man, which it may be of interest to quote: 

“TI need scarcely assure you,” he writes, “that your testi- 
mony in my dear Henry’s favor is not a little gratifying to 
me. And I can truly assure you that the pleasure it gives me 
is much enhanced by the high respect for the principles, the 
judgment, and the means of information of the individual by 
whom that favorable opinion was expressed. I believe I had 
been led to underrate the probabilities of Henry’s succeeding 
in his competition for the Fellowship, and therefore I was less 
disappointed. I know not your opinion as to the profession to 
which he should devote himself. You probably have heard that 
he has entered into one of the Inns of Court, though declaring 
it is contrary to his inclination. I leave the decision entirely 
to himself.” 

Whether inclined or not, Henry Wilberforce used always to 
say that, but for Newman, he would have gone to the Bar. 
This was very likely quite true, but as Newman said: ‘‘ We 
are blind to the future, and are forced to decide, whether for 
ourselves or for others, according to what seems best at the 
time being.’’ But it is not at all unlikely that but for his cler- 
ical profession Wilberforce would not have been introduced to 
those realms of thought and study which led him at last to the 
Catholic Church. 

He took his degree in the same year as Manning, 1830, and 
was placed in the First Class in Classics and the Second in 
Mathematics. His natural aptitude was for the latter branch 
of study, and he had, in consequence, paid all the greater at- 
tention to Classics. It was exactly the reverse with his brother, 
Samuel, whose tastes lay more with classical studies. He there- 
fore worked hard at Mathematics and gained a First in them, 
being placed in the Second Class for Classics. Henry Wilber- 
force remained at Oxford for nearly a year after taking his 
degree, leaving the University for good on April 30, 1831, 
though it was not until two years later that he became Master 
of Arts. 

Some time seems to have passed before he finally decided 
upon taking Orders. Newman, in a letter to an intimate friend, 
complains in a joking way that he hears that “that wretch,: 
Henry Wilberforce, instead of settling to some serious work, 
has been falling in and out of love in Yorkshire.” The very 
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charm which made him everywhere a welcome visitor inclined 
him in turn to be susceptible, but it may be taken as certain 
that he was never unfaithful to his first affection for Mary Sar- 
gent, whom he kad got to know so well during his sojourn at 
Lavington and his subsequent visits there. His brother Samuel 
was already married to Emily Sargent, which brought about 
even more intimate ties between the two families. 

I suppose I am safe in saying that Newman disliked hear- 
ing of clergymen marrying. At least he regretted it in the 
case of those who shared his views and were likely to work 
upon his lines. So fully does Henry seem to have known this 
that he shrank from telling his friend of his engagement, though 
he had actually gone to Oxford for that very purpose. In 
January, 1834, writing to Frederic Rogers, in later days Lord 
Blachford, Newman warns his friend not to “believe a silly 
report that is in circulation that he (H. Wilberforce) is 
engaged to be married. Not that such an event is not 
likely, but I am sure it cannot be true as a matter of fact; 
besides he has been staying here (Oriel), and though we often 
talked on the subject, he said nothing about it, which I am 
sure he would have done were it a fact, for the report goes 
on to say that he has told other people. For myself, I am 
spreading my incredulity, and contradicting it in every direc- 
tion, and will not believe it, though I saw the event in the 
papers, till he tells me. Nay, I doubt whether I ought then 
to believe it, if he were to say he had really told others and 
not me.”’ 

This letter shows clearly that Newman would have felt it a 
distinct breach of friendship between them if Henry had al- 
lowed any one but himself to inform him of his engagement. 
Rogers, who knew that the “silly report” was certainly true, 
hastened to send Henry Wilberforce the substance of Newman’s 
letter. 

“I have no wish whatever,” writes Henry in reply, ‘‘to 
deny the report in question. Indeed though I did not tell 
Neander*® (as who would ?) yet I did tell his sister and’ gave 
her leave to tell him. Whether Neander will cut me I don’t 
know. I hope my other Oxford friends will continue my 
friends still. It is, 1 am sure, very foolish of Newman on mere 
principles of calculation if he gives up all his friends on their 


* Henry Wilberforce’s occasional playful name for Newman. 
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marriage; for how can he expect men (however well inclined) 
to do much in our cause without co-operation? I suppose, 
however, he will cut me. I cannot help it. At any rate you 
must not. . . . Nor, again, am I without a feeling of the 
danger, as you know, of married priests in these days of trouble 
and rebuke, but I have taken my line; and after all I am very 
certain that men, failing of doing their duty, oftener find an 
excuse than a cause in their circumstances.” ‘‘ Neander,” it 
need hardly be said, did not cut Henry Wilberforce, and he 
even became godfather to his first-born and remained on terms 
of intimacy to the end. Probably it never even occurred to 
Newman to break with his friend, but it is a fact for which I 
can vouch that he never wholly forgot that Henry had not 
told him the news of his engagement. The reply of Frederic 
Rogers to Newman is in itself so interesting that, even apart 
from its subject, it is worth quoting here. Under date Janu- 
ary 20, 1834, he writes: ‘‘ Many thanks for your letter in which 
however I must say you do not use your judgment. Howcan 
you possibly suppose that after your way of treating perditum 
ovem, H. Wilberforce, you would be his first confidant? The 
fact obviously is that he came to Oxford with the intention of 
breaking the matter to you; but when he came near, and saw 
how fierce you looked, his heart failed him, and he retreated 
apraktos. And now at this moment he is hesitating about the 
best way of breaking it, and hoping that some one else will 
save him the pain. As for me I cannot consent to join you 
in your unbelief; particularly as I have heard it from a person 
who professed to have been told it as a great secret by Mrs. 
H. M. [probably Mrs. Henry Manning] with divers circum- 
stances, the satisfaction of Mrs. Sargent in it, with sundry other 
particulars. If I could think, as you seem to do, that any in- 
credulity on my part could avert, or even retard, the catas- 
trophe, perhaps that might alter my way of going on. As it 
is, I have just fired off a letter of condolence, which I was en- 
gaged on when your letter reached me.” 

From this it would seem that Rogers also disliked the idea 
of clergymen marrying, unless indeed his language about ‘“‘ avert- 
ing the catastrophe” was merely a joking agreement with New- 
man’s view, for on every other ground the marriage was most 
desirable on both sides. That it was ideally happy, no one 
who knew Henry Wilberforce and his wife could feel a mo- 
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ment’s doubt. The late Father Coffin, the Redemptorist, who 
became in his old age Bishop of Southwark, always used to 
say when consulted by people about marriage: “If you can be 
as happily mated as Henry Wilberforce well and good, but 
very few people are.” In June, 1834,a month before the mar- 
riage took place, Newman writes to Hurrell Froude, using the 
word that Froude himself was so fond of applying to those 
who abandoned the party. ‘‘Henry Wilberforce engaged to 
marry Miss Sargent last December. Was afraid to tell me and 
left Oxford without; spread abroad I had cut R—— for marrying. 
Yet he has not vatted, and will not (so be it), Marriage, when 
a crime, is a crime which it is criminal to repent of.” 

It would seem that William Wilberforce was so far from 
sympathizing with the views which Newman and Froude were 
beginning to formulate that he had been inclined to forbid 
his son taking orders. His deeply-rooted Evangelicalism was 
shocked at what he probably regarded as dangerous novelties. 
Mr, Gladstone’s testimony on this point is interesting. He 
says: ‘‘On one occasion Henry Wilberforce told me in his 
abrupt fashion that he was a High Churchman. I certainly 
was surprised that one bearing his name had given up Evan- 
gelicalism. His father, the great philanthropist, was indignant 
beyond measure, and, fearing that the name would be degraded, 
was about to forbid his son Henry taking Orders, but, having 
a high opinion of Manning’s piety and good sense, consulted 
him on the point. Manning said: ‘Let him become a clergy- 
man; work among the poor, and the visiting of the sick and 
dying, will soon knock such High Church nonsense out of his 
head!’” This was of course at a time when Manning still 
believed in ‘‘the blessed results of the Reformation.” It was 
not until much later that the waves of controversy broke upon the 
peaceful shores of Lavington and harassed the soul of its rector. 

~ So by the summer of 1834, a year after his father’s death, 
Henry Wilberforce was married and a clergyman, with what 
was then known as a “ Perpetual Curacy,” at Bransgore, a typic- 
ally English village on the borders of the New Forest. The 
idyllic beauty of the spot, the simplicity of the people, the 
character of the work, filled the hearts of the young couple 
with happiness. Occasional visits from Oxford friends brought 
them tidings of the outside world, but these, welcome as they 
were, were mere accidents, not essentials, of happiness. Life 
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was quite full enough, with the villagers to be taught, the 
sick to be consoled, and the wanderers to be reclaimed, in some 
of which ministrations Mary Wilberforce took her part. A 
few years ago the present writer was exploring the New For- 
est and came upon Bransgore. There was a white-headed old 
cobbler with a patient face and busy hand. Did he remember 
a clergyman named Wilberforce? His eyes seemed to light up 
atthe name. ‘Oh, yes, sir; indeed I do. And Mrs. Wilber- 
force used to teach us children the Catechism.” Her gracious 
memory had endured with him through sixty years of a life 
of toil. Nor was the zeal of the young curate satisfied with 
the limits of the village. In the neighboring hamlet of Burley 
he managed to build a church, taking upon himself a great 
part of the cost. His purse indeed was in the ordinary routine 
too narrow to allow of much expenditure on brick and mortar, 
but just as the Burley Church was in course of construction 
there came a windfall. | 

He had always been a ready speaker and writer, but he 
’ mever wrote so well as when he was under pressure. To know 
that the “‘ printer’s devil’ was waiting for ‘‘copy” was a stim- 
ulus to him, and at such a time the reading of the past few 
weeks would pour from his pen in uninterrupted flow. In 1836 
the Denier’s Theological Prize—a considerable sum of money— 
was offered by the University of Oxford for an essay on “ Faith 
in the Holy Trinity.” Henry had been reading up the subject, 
storing his astounding memory with facts, dates, and authori- 
ties. But now it would seem as though he had put off the 
writing too long. It was Friday evening. The essays were to 
be dropped into the Vice-Chancellor’s box on Monday; the 
Sunday duty had to be got through, and Henry had not set 
pen to paper! But it happened that his friend, Thomas Moz- 
ley, was in the neighborhood. Hearing of the dilemma he of- 
fered to take the Sunday duty. Thus freed, Henry set to work 
at once and managed to finish his essay in time. The prize 
was awarded to it, and the Burley Church fund was the richer 
by £200. 

This service of Mozley was a return for something which 
Wilberforce had been able to do for him seven years before. 
At the Oriel Fellowship election of 1829, there was one un- 
doubted vacancy caused by the death of William Churton, 
‘who had passed away” to use Mozley’s words, ‘in the prime 
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and sweetness of youth.” For this vacancy Mozley had no 
thought of standing. But if another vacancy occurred he de- 
termined to become a candidate. It depended upon whether 
Pusey remained Fellow or not. Ten days before Passion Week 
Mozley learned that there would be no second vacancy, and 
he had given up all thought of standing. He was then tutor 
to the son of Lord Doneraille, a representative peer of Ireland 
and a Master of Hounds. The family seems to have valued 
him greatly, and much hoped that he would not leave them. 
They were then at Cheltenham, but a little later on they all 
started northwards in the big family coach, which was then the 
method of traveling with people of means. They were on their 
way to the family seat in County Cork, but in no hurry to 
get there, and they stopped at all sorts of places on the way, 
exploring towns, examining churches, castles, city walls, and 
ruins. Chester and its arcades were visited, Wrextam Church 
tower was duly ascended and the quaint market admired. 
Shrewsbury, with its historical and Shakespearean associations, 
was seen at leisure, as the party became guests there of Colo- 
nel Leighton, a kinsman of Lord Doneraille. At last they 
moved on to Norton Priory near the Mersey, just within sight 
of the shipping of Liverpool Docks. Thence they were to 
cross the channel to Ireland. Meanwhile they were to be 
entertained by Sir Richard Brooke, who had assembled a 
large party in their honor. There was to be a grand ban- 
quet and a performance of music. 

Throughout this journey, all unsuspected by Mozley, Henry 
Wilberforce was hot upon his track. 

Cardinal Newman once lent the present writer a long itin- 
erary, written by himself, giving al] the details of this notable 
journey. It was a sort of Evangeline experience. Henry would 
arrive, tired and dusty, at some hotel, only to be told that the 
travelers had left two day before. Fresh horses would be or- 
dered, a hasty meal snatched, and the pursuit continued. An- 
other hotel would be reached and the tidings given that the 
family had been there some twenty or thirty hours before. 
At last, after much hard day-and-night travel, Henry ran his 
quarry to earth at Norton Priory. He was the bearer of an 
urgent message from Newman to the effect that Pusey’s Fellow- 
ship had been declared vacant and that Mozley must nanan 
back to Oxford at once. 
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It is not easy to realize what an Orie] Fellowship meant in 
those days, but it was a very great prize, and Mozley owed 
its possession entirely to Henry Wilberforce’s friendly act in 
chasing him almost along the length of England—a journey 
which then occupied several days. 

Mozley, starting from Liverpool as he did on the afternoon 
of one day, was able to reach Oxford on the morning of the 
next. But his, of course, was a direct journey. He came too 
late for some formalities and for the first part of the exami- 
nation, but under the circumstances this was excused, and he 
was duly elected Fellow of Oriel. 

The peaceful though busy life at Bransgore was varied by 
occasional visits to Lavington, the beautiful seat of which Mary 
Wilberforce was one of the co-heiresses, When Mr. Sargent 
died, his son who would have succeeded to the estate had al- 
ready predeceased him, and the question arose among the four 
sisters as to the disposal of the property. Should it be sold 
and the money divided among them? With one voice they 
protested against this. Nothing could reconcile the sisters to 
such an act of sacrilege. No, let the eldest sister, Emily, with 
her husband Samuel Wilberforce, make it her home. The close 
affection which united the sisters to one another would make 
the place their home as well. Whether any kind of compen- 
sation was made to the three younger sisters I am unable to 
say. Some arrangement of the kind must, I should think, have 
been come to. Certain it is, however, that when religious es- 
trangement came to divide the family, Lavington, so far from 
being a home to the two surviving sisters who committed the 
unpardonable sin of embracing the ancient faith, became, if not 
absolutely tabooed, at least only a place where for some ex- 
ceptional reason they were permitted to stay for a limited time. 
Indeed I very much doubt whether Sophia Ryder, the young- 
est sister, ever set foot within Lavington after her conversion 
in 1846. She died in 1850. As for Mary, the sole survivor, 
she paid one or two visits, and she and her husband were in- 
vited in 1861 to spend a holiday at Lavington, where George 
Ryder and his motherless children joined them. But Bishop 
Wilberforce took care to be absent, and carefully stipulated 
with his brother and brother in-law that his Catholic relations 
should never go to Mass at Burton Park, which was the near- 
est chapel. They unwillingly submitted to this absurd and un- 
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reasonable condition, and drove each Sunday, at considerable 
expense, to Slindon, seven miles away. 

The Bishop used to tell his brother that he disliked invit- 
ing him to be his guest because, as a Catholic, he could not 
join in family prayers, and “the servants will see that there is 
some difference between us.” 

**So there is,” retorted Henry, ‘‘I belong to the true Church 
and you do not.” 

On another occasion the Bishop was speaking in sad tones 
of the estrangement between them. “I can’t let my children 
mix with yours as I should otherwise have liked to do.” 

“Quite right, my dear Sam,” was Henry’s unexpected re- 
ply, “the truth is much more infectious than scarlet fever.” 

But this is anticipating, for in those early days at Brans- 
gore Henry’s ideas of the truth were very different. He often 
used to say that till he was a grown-up man he was convinced 
that had he been able to talk for half an hour with a Catholic, 
he could, with the Bible in his hand, have converted him to 
Protestantism ! 

It was during his sojourn at Bransgore that he learnt, to 
his unspeakable dismay, that his great and venerated leader, 
John Henry Newman, had received a blow which, temporarily - 
at least, had shaken his full confidence in the Church of Eng- 
land. This was in the beginning of October, 1839. Newman 
had, from the middle of June until the end of August, been 
studying the history of the Monophysites. It was during this 
course of reading, he tells us, “that for the first time a doubt 
came upon me of the tenableness of Anglicanism. . . . By 
the end of August I was seriously alarmed.” While he was 
thus engaged a friend drew his attention to an article by Wise- 
man in the Dudlin Review on the “ Anglican Claim.” In this 
article the writer had quoted the words of St. Augustine, 
“‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum,’ and these words and their 
significance—as great now as when they were first penned— 
kept ringing in his ears. 

Originally, indeed, they had been written against the Do- 
natists, but they applied with equal cogency against the Mono- 
physites. Newman had looked to antiquity as his special, nay, 
his only support, and his Via Media ‘‘ was to be a sort of re- 
modelled and adapted Antiquity.” And, in the words of St. 
Augustine, he saw ‘“‘ Antiquity deciding against itself.” “By 
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those great words of the ancient Father, the theory of the 
Via Media was absolutely pulverized.” 

It was when walking in the New Forest that Newman made 
to Henry Wilberforce the ‘‘ astounding confidence, mentioning 
the subjects which had inspired the doubt—the position of St. 
Leo in the Monophysite controversy and the principle Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum in that of the Donatists. He added that 
he felt confident that when he returned to his rooms and was 
able fully and calmly to consider the whole matter, he should 
see his way completely out of the difficulty. But he said: 
‘I cannot conceal from myself that, for the first time since I 
began the study of theology, a vista has been opened before 
me, to the end of which I do not see.’”® 

The form of his expression was borrowed from the surround- 
ing scenery. Henry Wilberforce was horrified and thunder- 
struck by Newman’s words. He had, of course, at that time 
the fullest confidence in the Church of England, while Newman 
he regarded as one of its strongest pillars. And here was the 
great leader himself expressing doubt of its being a part of 
the Catholic Church. 

How Newman dealt with this “ghost” as he calls it, this 
‘‘shadow of a hand on the wall,” how it again unexpectedly 
appeared to him, and how he finally acted towards it, is fully 
recorded in his own matchless way in the pages of the Ajo- 
Jogia, and need not be further spoken of here. 

Henry Wilberforce remained at Bransgore until 1841, when 
he was presented to the Perpetual Curacy of Walmer in Kent. 
Here he was delighted to number among his parishioners the 
sea-faring population of Deal. There is something extremely 
attractive in the hearty, straightforward bluffness of sailors, and 
Mr. Wilberforce’s earnestness won for him their respect in a 
remarkable degree. There is a tradition about his life at Wal- 
mer which is worth repeating here. Among his parishioners 
was the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, who resides in 
Walmer Castle. At that time the office of Warden was held 
by no less a personage than the great Duke of Wellington. 
No one knew the value of discipline better than he, and no 
one held more rigid views of duty. But he was, of course, ac- 
customed at that time of his life to command rather than obey. 
There is an old story to the effect that a clergyman on one 


#* See the article by Henry Wilberforce in the Dublin Review for April, 1869. 
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occasion asked his Grace about what he would like the sermon 
to be. ‘‘ About ten minutes,” the Duke is. reported to have 
answered. But Mr. Wilberforce was a clergyman of a different 
sort. Something or other was being done by him in the par- 
ish of which the Duke did not approve. He told Wilberforce 
that it must be altered. 

“You are the great Duke of Wellington,” replied the Per- 
petual Curate, “ but I am the clergyman of this parish.” 

It was probably this incident that Cardinal Newman had in 
mind when he wrote of Henry Wilberforce that ‘‘ gentle and 
unassuming as he was at first sight and in his ordinary be- 
havior, and averse to all that was pretentious or overbearing, 
he had the command of plain words and strong acts when the 
occasion called for them; and could with fearlessness, direct- 
ness, and determination speak his own mind and carry out his 
own views of duty.” 

It is extremely likely that the Duke’s respect for his clergy- 
man was increased rather than diminished by this little en- 
counter. 

There is, however, another and a pleasanter incident con- 
nected with this period. Wilberforce’s two elder sons were one 
day walking out with their nurse. They were met by an old 
gentleman who stopped them and inquired their names. After 
talking for a few minutes and finding that one of them was, 
like himself, named Arthur, he put a ribbon round the neck 
of each boy—one red and one blue—to which a shilling. was 
attached, and said: ‘‘ You must remember that these were given 
to you by the Duke of Wellington.” 

Many years afterwards one of these boys, Arthur Wilber- 
force, became a priest of the Dominican Order and a celebrated 
missioner. A friend who knew that he was in the habit of 
losing everything he possessed, except the grace of God, asked 
him one day what had become of his shilling. He looked at 
his questioner with a smile. ‘‘I suppose I lost it,” he said. 
Then he added: ‘But what does that matter if I have not lost 
the [mage of the Heavenly King from my soul?” * 

Mr. Wilberforce’s sojourn at Walmer was not extended be- 
yond two years. In 1843 he was presented to the valuable 
living of East Farleigh in Kent, of which his brother Robert 


- See The Life and Letters of Father Bertrand Wilberforce, of the Order of Preachers, by 
M. M. Capes. Sands & Co. 1906. 
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had been Vicar before him. At this period of his life his means 
were greater than at any other before or after, and yet visitors 
were struck with the absence in the parsonage of anything be- 
yond necessities in the way of comfort. To be in any sense 
parsimonious was utterly impossible to him, and he was the 
very soul of hospitality; but of his own personal comfort he 
was conspicuously heedless, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he could be induced to spend money upon himself. 

“His parsonage,” writes Cardinal Newman in his Memoir, 
“in its domestic order, its frugality, its bountiful alms, and its 
atmosphere of religious reverence and peace, was, as it ought 
to be, the mainspring and center of that influence which he ex- 
ercised upon the people committed to him. To them, and to 
their needs, temporal and spiritual, he gave himself wholly. He 
had an almost overwhelming sense of the responsibilities which 
lay upon him as the pastor of a parish; and his habits and 
ways, his words and deeds, his demeanor, his dress, and his 
general self-neglect all in one way or other spoke to my in- 
formant of that simplicity of mind and humility which I recog- 
nized in him when he was a youth at Oxford.” His residence 
at Bransgore and at East Farleigh was marked by the birth of 
eight out of his nine children; but it was also marked by the 
death of three of the number. But, as his friend Cardinal New- 
man observes, ‘‘ this trial, acute as it was, has been the only 
trial of his domestic life.” Indeed, the home at East Farleigh 
was an ideally bright and beautiful one—a fact which enhanced 
Henry Wilberforce’s merit in sacrificing it when God called 
upon him to do so. 

The hop-fields of Kent are visited every year by numbers 
of poor Irish laborers who make a scanty living by gathering 
in the hops for the neighboring farmers. Of late years the 
Franciscan Friars have organized missions for the benefit of 
these poor people, and many Catholic laymen generously de- 
vote a large part of their summer holiday to helping on this 
good work. 

But in Mr. Wilberforce’s time, though the Irish pickers made 
an annual invasion into his and neighboring parishes, there were 
no facilities for the practice of their religion. In 1849, when 
the hop harvest was in full swing, a terrible outbreak of Asiatic 
cholera occurred among the pickers. Many lay dead or dying 
in the fields and lanes around, and the resources of the par- 
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sonage were strained to the utmost to supply the needs of the 
poor sufferers. Regardless of danger Mr. and Mrs. Wilberforce 
nursed and tended the cholera-stricken patients and provided 
them with every material comfort and medical help. They 
turned the parish schoolroom into a hospital, and in deference 
to the religion of their guests they fixed a holy-water stoup 
over each bed. 

But there was one thing that Wilberforce could not do, and 
that was to give spiritual consolation to these poor Irish hop- 
pickers. The priest at Maidstone did all he could, but what 
was he among so many? In this dilemma Henry Wilberforce 
sent to London for help. Father Faber and one or two other 
Oratorian Fathers came to assist the sick and dying Irish. 
Two nuns of the Good Shepherd also came, and their services 
as nurses were much appreciated. The result of Henry Wil- 
berforce’s kindness was that very many souls received the Sac- 
raments which in some cases had been neglected for years, and 
many died fortified with the Holy Unction. During the worst 
part of the outbreak of cholera Mr. and Mrs. George Ryder, the 
latter being Mary Wilberforce’s youngest sister, were guests at 
the Vicarage, and it was through the medium of George Ryder 
that the priests and nuns were obtained. 

One day Mrs. Ryder and her sister were watching one of 
the priests giving Extreme Unction toadying man. Mrs. Ry- 
der was at this time a Catholic, having been received in Rome 
three years before. ‘‘Mary,” she said very earnestly, ‘‘ what- 
ever you do, do not die without that.” Six months later Mrs. 
Ryder died. Her death was very sudden and unexpected, as was 
also that of her sister, which took place nearly thirty years later. 
It was God’s Will that both should die without the Holy Unc- 
tion, but from no fault of theirs, and after such lives as they 
had led no death, however sudden, could be unprepared. 

The Irish who were the objects of the kindness of Henry 
Wilberforce and his family had prayed fervently for their 
benefactors, and these prayers were answered to the full. As 
Cardinal Newman wrote: “ Every act of charity done for our 
Lord’s sake has its reward from Him; and Mr. Wilberforce 
used to call to mind with the deepest gratitude that on the 
day of the year on which he had received our Lord’s servants 
into his house, he and his were, through our Lord’s mercy, 
received into the Everlasting Home of the Catholic Church.” 
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The family went in the autumn of 1850 to Malines, and 
thence Henry Wilberforce often went to visit the Jesuit house 
in Brussels. Here he made a retreat, at the end of which he 
was received into the Catholic Church. Mrs. Wilberforce had 
been received three months earlier, just before the birth of her 
youngest son. 

To resign a genial, successful, and lucrative career in middle 
life, to say- farewell to home and friends, and to sacrifice the 
prospects of one’s family, are acts that need no common measure 
of grace and fortitude. In the middle of Jast century such an 
act of abnegation involved peculiar suffering. The ruin of one’s 
career and the loss of one’s income were bad enough, but a 
convert in the fifties had no mercy to expect from his friends; 
by common agreement he was to be given no quarter. ‘‘Noth- 
ing but conscience,” said Henry Wilberforce on one occasion, 
“could have reconciled me to the loss of my friends”; and 
so utterly were the motives of converts misunderstood that one 
of Mary Wilberforce’s intimate friends suggested that, as she 
was dissatisfied with the English Church, she might join the 
Wesleyans, on the ground that ‘‘they at least believe in our 
Lord.” 

After a period spent at Rugby, during which he published 
a clear and convincing account of his ‘‘ Reasons for Submitting 
to the Catholic Church,” Mr. Wilberforce crossed over to Ire- 
land, where he labored in defence of Catholics who were suf- 
fering from the attacks of “‘souper” proselytism. In one parish 
alone he helped to starve out no fewer than four Protestant 
schools established to pervert the Catholic population. In his 
visits from cottage to cottage, he urged parents to undergo any 
degree of poverty and loss rather than sacrifice the faith of 
their children, As Cardinal Newman says: ‘His very pres- 
ence preached, though he had no ecclesiastical position ; for it 
spoke of a man who, at the call of Christ, had left his nets 
and fishing, and all his worldly surroundings, to follow Him.” 

On property which at this time he owned in one of the 
islands off the Galway coast, he succeeded in establishing a 
resident priest, where hitherto Mass had been said on only 
uncertain and comparatively rare occasions. 

From 1854 to 1863 Mr. Wilberforce resided in London, 
where he acted as proprietor and editor of the Catholic Stand- 


ard, or, as he afterwards named it, the Weekly Register. During 
VOL. LXXXVIII.—20 
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these years he paid two visits to Rome, the first in the winter 
of 1859 60 and the second in 1862 on the occasion of the 
canonization of the Japanese Martyrs. The letters which he 
wrote describing the solemnity were published in the Weekly 
Register. 

The incidents which occurred in Jamaica in 1865, under 
the governorship of Edward Eyre, raised in Henry Wiberforce 
the noble spirit that had actuated his father. His articles on 
the much discussed negro question were greatly admired by 
John Stuart Mill, Richard Hutton, and other authorities. But 
towards the close of his life his chief occupation was the con- 
tribution of articles to the TZad/et and the Dublin Review. 
Father Herbert Vaughan, afterwards Cardinal, was then the 
proprietor of the Zad/et. He told Mr. Wilberforce that if he 
knew how many families had been converted by his articles, it 
would be a grievous trial to his humility. 

For the last six years of his life he lived at Woodchester, 
in Gloucestershire, close to the Dominican Priory, where his 
eldest son had a few years before been through his novitiate. 
Many still live who remember the life of piety which Mr. 
Wilberforce led. He himself unconsciously threw light upon 
the devotion which possessed him, in a letter written to Mrs. 
Wilberforce during a brief visit she paid to London. “I do not 
in the least boast of it,” wrote Mr. Wilberforce, ‘‘ but, much as 
I miss your company, I feel as though it would be impossible 
to be dull, as long as I am able to visit the church and kneel 
before our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament.” His nephew, Sir 
George Lisle Ryder, after a visit to Mr. Wilberforce and his 
family in their Woodchester home, observed in his quiet, im- 
pressive way: “I think it must be a favorite haunt of the 
angels.” 

In 1871 he made a voyage to Jamaica, accompanied by his 


“youngest daughter. They went with the best introductions, 


and were received with the utmost hospitality by the Governor, 
Sir John Peter Grant, and by the Chief Justice, Sir John Lucie 
Smith, and during the winter up in the hills by Mr. Justice 
Ker. The journey was undertaken at the instance of his doctor, 
for his health was at that time failing sensibly. 

And he wrote to his wife: “ Feeling how much older I am, 
makes me feel ‘the time is short.’ The generations of men 
are like ‘the leaves,’ as the Greek poet says; but our Lord 
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Jesus is ‘the Resurrection and the Life.’” And, conscious that 
his long, happy married life was drawing to a close, he wrote 
to his wife: ‘‘May God keep His Arm over you for good, and 
unite us hereafter in His Kingdom.” 

I cannot do better than bring this article to an end by 
quoting the words of his old friend, Cardinal Newman: 

“He set out (for Jamaica) with a strong hope that his 
health would receive real benefit both from the voyage and 
from a climate so genial and so new to him. Yet his hope 
was tempered by those dominant sentiments which, I believe, 
never for an instant were absent from his mind. . . . He 
was amazed and enchanted by the beauty of the island, and 
for a time he really did gain good by going thither. The im- 
provement, however, did not last; he returned home in July, 
1872, to suffer a gradual but visible decay all through the fol- 
lowing winter; and when Easter (1873) came, eternity was 
close upon him.” 

During these sad but peaceful months some of his few sur- 
viving Oxford friends came to bid him farewell, among others 
Thomas Mozley, Father Newman (as he then was), and, I be- 
lieve, Father Ambrose St. John, once his curate at East Far- 
leigh. It was through Henry Wilberforce that Newman had 
years before become acquainted with St. John, who was destined 
to be his dearest and closest friend, the one ‘‘ whom God gave 
me when He took every one else away,” as he tells us in the 
Apologia. 

Throughout the whole of Mr. Wilberforce’s illness the 
Dominican Fathers from the neighboring priory tended him with 
the utmost kindness and solicitude, and several times a week 
one or other of the community said Mass in the sick room by 
special permission of the Bishop of Clifton. The temporary 
altar then used was the same as that on which Father Dominic, 
the Passionist, had celebrated Mass at Littlemore on the morn- 
ing of Newman’s reception into the Catholic Church. 

To quote once more from the Cardinal’s Memoir: ‘‘He had 
ever lived in the presence of God, and I suppose it was this 
that especially struck one of his Jamaica friends who has written, 
on the news of his death: ‘I looked upon him as one of the 
most holy of men.’ Indeed, in these last months his very life 
was prayer and meditation. No one did I ever know who more 
intimately realized the awfulness of the dark future than he. 
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His sole trust, hope, and consolation lay in his clear, untroubled 
faith. All was dark except the great truths of the Catholic 
religion; but though they did not lighten the darkness, they 
bridged over for him the abyss. He calmly spoke to me of 
the solemn, unimaginable wonders which he was soon to see. 
Now he sees them. Each of us in his own turn will see them 
soon. May we be as prepared to see them as he was!” 

On the 23d of April, 1873, after receiving the Sacraments, 
having several times during the preceding week received Viati- 
cum from the hands of his Dominican son, he peacefully breathed 
his last, surrounded by his wife and family. At his funeral, on 
April 29, a short and deeply moving sermon was preached by 
the great Oratorian whose words I have just quoted. It was 
touching to see the venerable preacher as he stood in the 
pulpit looking down upon the coffin of his old pupil and friend. 
For many seconds together he remained silent, unable to arti- 
culate a word, his face covered with his hands, the tears stream- 
ing from his eyes. Then he looked up and in a pathetic tone 
said: ‘‘Bear with me; E loved him so well”; and in broken 
accents he went on to sketch his friend’s life, showing how he 
had willingly ‘‘become a fool for Christ’s sake,” and he ended 
with a wail of “ farewell, dearest brother,” which sent a thrill 
through the congregation. 

Now Henry Wilberforce lies buried in the pretty church- 
yard of the Dominicans, just under the East Window of the 
Church, within hearing of ‘“‘the holy mutter of the Mass,” and 
with him lies the body of his wife. On his tomb is written: 
‘And He said unto him: ‘ Follow Me,’ and leaving all things 
he followed Him. Within a bow-shot of this church (a perfect 
specimen of early English art) stands the Franciscan Convent, 
where their eldest daughter is one of the Community; and 
within a few yards of the spot were lies all that is mortal of 
his parents is the grave of their eldest son, Father Bertrand 
Wilberforce, O.P., whose whole life was devoted to spreading 
the faith for the sake of which his parents sacrificed money, 
friends, and home, leaving their children an inheritance un- 
speakably more precious than silver and gold. May their noble 
self-sacrifice win them eternal crowns! 

















IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 
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SN odd thing occurred to me the other day,” re 
a 6rmarked Stanfield, as the staff of the Santa Cata- 
lina Mine sat in the corridor of the Company 
mame Wi §=house around the charming daughter of their 
ee chief. 

“And that was—?” some one inquired. 

‘‘As I was returning from the trip I made to Copalquin, I 
met Trescott out in the Sierra.’ 

“‘Trescott!” Several voices simultaneously expressed sur- 
prise. ‘‘When did he come back?” 

‘‘That’s the odd thing,” Stanfield explained. ‘‘He hasn’t 
come back, because it seems he has never been away.” 

‘“‘Never been away! Why it’s months since he left San 
Andrés—” 

“To go out into the Sierra on a prospecting expedition. 
Exactly. Well, he went into the Sierra and—stayed there. 
That’s all.” 

‘* Stayed where?” 

“Lord knows. He was very vague in his answers to my 
questions. All I gathered was that he had found a paying 
prospect somewhere in the wilds, that he had stayed out there 
to develop it, that he a the Sierra _ didn’t think he 
should ever leave it again.” 

“Great Scott!’ The listeners groaned in concert. ‘“ He 
must have gone off his head completely.” 

Stanfield nodded. ‘Struck me there wasn’t a doubt of it,” 
he agreed. 

Then Eleanor Dering spoke—the girl who had turned her 
back on all that was most gay and brilliant in social life, to 
come and visit her father in this remote Mexican mining camp, 
and incidentally to work havoc with the hearts of all the 
young Americans who gave the Santa Catalina the benefit of 
their valuable services. 
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“Why should a man be supposed to have gone off his 
head because he likes the Sierra?’’ she asked. ‘J like it.” 

“Oh, liking it, and going out and living in it, are two dif- 
ferent things, you see,” Stanfield told her. ‘‘ You admire it 
from a distance; but Trescott has plunged into it, turned his 
back on civilization, and gone to—” 

** Nature ?”’ 

“Well Ae might call it that, but I should call it something 
else—savagery, we'll say. After all, however, I suppose it’s 
not remarkable that a man as hard hit by fate as he has been 
should feel inclined to bury himself from the world.” 

The chorus assented. ‘“‘ Not remarkable at all. Always 
thought he’d do something of the kind. Perhaps blow out his 
brains.” 

“He may do that yet,” Stanfield said gravely. 

Then, as if by mutual consent, the subject dropped, every 
one seeming glad to get away from it, to judge by the haste 
with which they plunged into other topics; and it was not un- 
til later that, finding herself alone with Stanfield, Miss Dering 
asked quietly: 

‘“What happened to the man you were speaking of—the 
man you met in the Sierra—to make him want to bury him- 
self from the world?” 

Stanfield hesitated an instant before he answered. 

“‘ Tragedy happened to him, and professional shipwreck, his 
friends forgot him, the world turned a cold shoulder, and—well 
if you knew his story, you would wonder that he had not 
blown out his brains before the Sierra became a refuge.” 

Eleanor looked out from the corridér where they sat to the 
majestic outlines of the great Sierra encompassing them. There 
was something very fine as well as beautiful in her face, and 
an exquisite quality of sympathy in her voice when she said: 

“Tell me his story.” Then, as Stanfield again hesitated, 
“IT am not a jeune fille, you know. I have been out eight 
years, and modern society talks of everything. What did he 
do?” 


“‘It wasn’t so much a case of what he did as of what was 
done to him,”’ Stanfield said. ‘‘There’s a woman in the story, 
of course.” 

‘Of course. Who ever heard of a story without a woman ?” 

“And it’s a queer fact that there doesn’t seem to be any 
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medium for women. They are either very good or uncommon- 
ly bad.” 

Miss Dering smiled. ‘‘That’s a man’s idea. As a matter 
of fact, there are as many gray sheep among us as among men. 
But never mind generalizing. What did this particular woman 
do?” 

‘Shielded herself—and a man—by making her husband 
believe that a compromising letter, which fell into his hands, 
was written by Trescott, his best and oldest friend. In con- 
sequence, he went for Trescott with such murderous energy 
that the latter was forced to kill him.” 

“Ah!” 

“‘There was a civil trial for murder, in which Trescott was 
acquitted, as the killing had been clearly in self-defence; and 
then there was a court-martial—they were both in the army— 
as a result of which he was dismissed from the service for con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” 

After a short silence the girl said meditatively: ‘‘He must 
be a strong man not to have killed himself—if you are sure he 
was wronged throughout.” 

“‘T don’t think there’s much doubt of that. It was pretty 
well understood that he was merely used by the woman as a 
blind, though he made no effort to prove this at his trial, prob- 
ably owing to misplaced chivalry.” 

“And what became of her?” 

‘Oh, she married the other man in due course of time, and 
is very prosperous, I believe. If any ghosts haunt her, she 
gives no sign of the fact.” 

‘‘I would rather be haunted by the ghost of a dead than 
of a living man,” Eleanor said. ‘‘ Dead men have at least laid 
down the burden of existence, which sometimes ’’—she looked 
again out toward the Sierra—“ presses very hard on the living. 
But was there no one to hold out a hand to him, this man 
dismissed from his service and disgraced ?” 

** None that counted, I believe. It’s human nature to fight 
shy of disgraced men, you know; and easier to accept the 
verdicts of courts than to look behind them. After awhile he 
turned up out here, a broken man. He was with us at the 
Santa Catalina for a time; but it was clear that he couldn’t 
stand even our association. He was suffering too much, was 
too sore and full of pain. So, with the excuse of prospecting, 
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he one day mounted his mule and rode out into the Sierra, 
That was the last heard of him until I met him a few days ago.” 

There was silence again for several minutes, and then Elea- 
nor said: “‘ You know we are going to Durango, over the Si- 
erra, in a few days. I am looking forward to the journey with the 
greatest delight, for it seems it will take at least a week, and 
we shall camp out every night. Now, if we happened to meet 
this Mr. Trescott, I should be glad.” 

Stanfield shook his head. ‘I hardly think there’s the faint 
est chance of it,” he said. ‘It has been months since any of 
us saw him last; and from his manner when I met him the 
other day, I don’t think he will be likely to be met again soon.” 

*‘ Not with any intention of his own, perhaps; but it might 
come to pass, nevertheless. I should like to meet him.” 

Stanfield smiled at her. “(I know that you are given to 
helping lame dogs over stiles. But even if you met Trescott, 
I really don’t see what you could do toward helping him.” 

“It is difficult,” she admitted, “for any one to help another 
in this world in which we walk, each so strangely alone. But 
you say that nobody has held out a hand to him. I could at 
least hold out my hand.” 

Stanfield looked at the hand of which she spoke—the slen- 
der hand at once so delicate and so strong. It occurred to 
him that it might lead a man very far. 

“Yes”; he agreed, “ you could hold out your hand; and 
if you did, it would. no doubt mean much to the poor devil. 
But what would be the end?” 

“‘The end?” She hesitated aninstant. ‘‘ Only God knows 
the end of anything,’’ she said. ‘“‘ But if I meet him, I shall 
surely hold out my hand.” 


She remembered these words a few days later, when the 
opportunity to hold out her hand to Philip Trescott came by 
one of those chances of life which we call accident, but for 
which perhaps a wider and higher vision has another name. 

All day she had been riding in the Sierra, amid scenes so 
beautiful that she moved through them in a species of eestasy. 
The wild loveliness of this high region seemed, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, to haunt her like a passion, and as she climbed im- 
mense¢ mountain sides, or passed through glades of sylvan beauty, 
where troops of graceful deer were feeding on the rich, lush 
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grass, or rode across the great highland levels covered with 
noble forests, she had ever about her the aromatic scents of 
mighty woods, the murmur of unnumbered leaves softly whis- 
pering together, and a sense as if all the romance which the 
world has forgotten might have retreated here, and found its 
last refuge in the solitude of these great hills. 

So it came to pass that she left her father and his party 
far behind, and that she was followed only by a single attend- 
ant when, in the late afternoon, she emerged from a deep gue- 
brada, up the steep, rock-strewn side of which her agile little 
mule had for an hour been climbing like a cat. Pausing on the 
summit for the animal to breathe, she looked out over a wild, 
majestic picture of mountains, cafions, and cliffs. 

“Oh!” she murmured to herself, “if one could but stay 
long enough to take it all in, or spread wings and fly out over 
it like a bird! What is it, Alejandro?” she added in Spanish, 
turning to the mozo, who had dismounted to examine how the 
girths of her saddle had borne the strain of the ascent, and 
now stood beside her. 

The man—a middle-aged Mexican of intelligent, trustworthy 
type—had an expression of perplexity and something like shame 
on his face. 

** Sefiorita,” he said, “‘I—I am afraid that I have made—a 
mistake in the trail.” 

“What!” she cried. And then, as his meaning flashed 
upon her, “ you don’t—you can’t mean that you have lost your 
way?” 

“It is of that I am afraid,” he acknowledged. “I thought 
I knew the way well, but’’—he looked around helplessly —‘“‘I 
do not remember this place. I must have taken a road which 
was not the right one some time ago.” 

‘Good heavens!”” The comprehension of what it meant to 
be lost in these wilds suddenly rushed upon Miss Dering. 
‘*Why did you go on, when you are not sure of the trail?” 
she demanded exasperatedly. 

_ Alejandro threw out his hands with a comprehensive ges- 
ture. 

‘“‘How could I be sure of anything?” he asked. ‘‘ There 
is so much Sierra, and it is all so much alike.” 

‘But you said you knew the way—!” She paused, con- 
scious of the futility of reproaches. ‘‘We must go back at 
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once to the last place where you were sure,” she declared with 


decision. ‘‘ But what a pity that you didn’t find out that you 
were lost before we crossed this terrible guebrada.” 

With an expression of extreme distaste, Alejandro glanced 
down into the dark depths out of which they had just climbed 
—the tremendous earth rift which is known as the deepest and 
most difficult guebrada in all this part of the Sierra. 

“Since I mistook the road, Don Gilberto has no doubt by 
this time crossed the guebrada also, sefiorita,” he said, “and 
if we are both on the same side, it seems very useless to go 
back.” 

“‘ But what else can we do to regain the right road? Have 
you any idea where our party is likely to be, if they have 
crossed ?”’ 

Alejandro again looked round with a vagueness which suf- | 
ficiently answered this question. Plainly he had so completely 
lost his bearings, that he had not the least idea in what di- 
rection the party from which they had separated was likely to 
be found. Interpreting his silence aright, Eleanor set her lips 
firmly and gathered up her reins. 

“It is a dreadful prospect to cross this awful cajfion twice 
again,” she said, ‘‘ but evidently there is nothing else to do, 
and it must be done at once.” She glanced at the sun, so 
ominously low in the western sky. ‘‘ There’s not a minute to 
lose,” she added, and turned her mule’s head toward the steep, 
perilous trail by which they had climbed upward and must 
now go downward. 

But before she had succeeded in inducing Bonita to set 
her reluctant feet upon it, Alejandro uttered an exclamation 
of relief and delight. 

“Stop, sefiorita, stop!” he cried eagerly. “Some one is 
coming !” 

It seemed incredible—in the Sierra—but Eleanor wheeled 
her willing mule around just as a horseman rode out of the 
green forest which clothed the great level summit on which 
they were. This rider had all the outward appearance of a 
Mexican, but as he advanced nearer, Alejandro uttered an- 
other joyful exclamation. 

‘Don Felipe!” he cried. ‘ Gracias a Dios! Como esta Vd., 
senor?” 

The man addressed pulled up and glanced at him keenly. 
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Then he smiled. ‘Oh, is it you, Alejandro?” he returned. 
‘How are you?—and how are all at the Santa Catalina? 
What are you doing here?” 

“IT am on my way to Durango with the Gerente, sefior,” 
Alejandro answered. ‘‘He is behind with the condicta, while 
I am attending the sefiorita, his daughter.” 

‘The sefiorita!’”’ The new-comer started and glanced in 
amazement at the figure silhouetted against the sky on the 
brink of the guebrada. And his amazement was so far justi- 
fied that surely such a figure had never before been seen in the 
Sierra. A slender, fair- faced girl, who rode a man’s saddle in 
the manner of a man, and who in her costume of knicker- 
bockers, blouse, and jacket, with hat of soft felt, high buttoned 
gaiters, gauntlets, and spurs, looked like some young page 
wandered out of an old romaunt, or a Rosalind of to-day 
masquerading in a new and far wilder Forest of Ardennes. His 
hat came off immediately, showing a clear-cut, sunburned face. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, “for not recognizing a lady.” 

‘‘'You are pardonable, sefior,” Eleanor told him. ‘I know 
that in Mexico it is very unusual to see a woman dressed and 
riding as I am; but in the States it has become rather com- 
mon, and in the Sierra I find it convenient.” 

‘** Alejandro tells me that I have the pleasure of seeing the 
daughter of the Gerente of the Santa Catalina,” he said. “I 
know your father very well, Miss Dering. My name is Tres- 
cott.” 

The next instant he thought he had never seen anything 
so charming as the smile with which Eleanor leaned forward 
and held out her hand. 

“‘IT have heard of you, Mr. Trescott,” she said, “‘and I am 
very glad to meet you.” 


IV. 


But if Miss Dering had doubted the gravity of their situa- 
tion, she would have been assured of it by Trescott’s manner 
of receiving the intelligence. 

‘*Good heavens!” he said. “You have lost your way, and 
you were going down into the Quebrada Honda again! Don’t 
you know that night would have been on you before you 
could possibly have climbed out of it, and then—!” 
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“Then it would have been pretty bad, no doubt,” she 
agreed, as he paused expressively. “ But there didn’t seem to 
be anything else to do. Alejandro hadn’t the faintest idea 
where to go, and we couldn’t stay here, you know.” 

**You had better have stayed here than gone down into 
that chasm, to lose your way certainly, and possibly your 
life—” 

She lifted her eyebrows. ‘‘ But aren’t you going down into 
it?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes”; he answered indifferently, “but you see I am 
very familiar with the trail, and I had hope of getting out be- 
fore night. TZhat you could never have managed, with your 
mule pretty well used up, and such a guide.” 

‘Probably not,” she agreed again, “‘so I am glad a kind 
fate sent you in time to prevent our going. That is certainly 
better than picking up my bones and poor Bonita’s, when you 
reached the bottom. As for Alejandro”—she waved her hand 
toward that crestfallen mozo—‘‘ you needn’t have troubled to 
pick up his.” 

‘Alejandro is the worst kind of a fraud!” Trescott said, 
severely regarding the person under discussion. ‘What did 
you mean by undertaking to act as guide to the sefiorita, when 
you are as ignorant as a fireside cat of the Sierra?” he in- 
quired sternly in Spanish. 

‘I have been in the Sierra many times, sefior,” Alejandro 
protested with dignity, “and I thought it was plain the trail 
to follow—” 

“Well, now you find that it isn’t plain—now that you have 
narrowly escaped subjecting the sefiorita to great hardship and 
possibly danger. As it is, you have brought her so much out 
of her way, that she will have to ride hard to reach her father’s 
camp in time to save Don Gilberto great anxiety and trouble. 
Where did he intend to halt to-night ?” 

“At Las Joyas, sefior.” 

‘Then, Miss Dering ’’—he turned to her again—“ we will 
waste no more time, but ride straight for Las Joyas.” 

“Wel” she repeated. ‘Surely it isn’t necessary for you 
to go. Can’t you just put us on the trail?” 

‘In order that Alejandro might promptly lead you off of 
it? You see there are no sign-posts in the Sierra. Besides, 
there’s really no direct trail from here to Las Joyas. You must 
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trust me to get you there by sense of direction more than any- 
thing else.” 

“I’m only too glad to trust you,” she said with a little sigh 
of relief. “(I know I ought to be dreadfully concerned that 
you are turning out of your way and giving up your time in 
this manner; but I can only think with gratitude that you ap- 
peared so wonderfully just when you were needed. It was”— 
she looked at him with curious gravity—‘‘as if you were sent, 
as if we had been riding all day, you and I, to meet at a crit- 
ical moment on the brink of the Quebrada Honda.” 

“I suppose we were,” he said as gravely as herself. ‘At 
all events I am glad that I reached here at the critical mo- 
ment. And now we had better ride on.” 

They rode on—Trescott turning directly back upon his way 
—and as the trail just here wound like a well-beaten road along 
the level of the great ridge on which they found themselves, it 
was possible for two to ride abreast, and so riding to talk. 

Of what they talked, for a time at least, Trescott afterwards 
did not remember; but he remembered that he had from the 
first a distinct sense of pleasure in this unsought chance to step 
back for a brief space into his old life, to converse once more 
with one to whom he could speak on an intellectual equality, 
and in whom he recognized the peculiar touch in mind and 
manner which only intercourse with the world can give. For 
it happened that Eleanor Dering was the first woman of her 
order with whom he had spent an hour of voluntary associa- 
tion since the dark waters closed over him. The tragedy which 
ruined his life had not had the common effect of such tragedies 
in making him cynical in his attitude toward women. He never 
doubted that the woman who was the cause of this tragedy 
belonged to a comparatively small class of her sex; but while 
she had not killed his faith in womanhood, she killed for him 
all possibility of pleasure in the society of those who in any 
degree recalled herself—that is, in all who bore the stamp of 
things conventional and artificial. 

But in Eleanor Dering there was nothing of this stamp, 
With her, high breeding had reached its finest result—simplic- 
ty; and in her face there was a charm deeper than graceful 
features or lovely coloring, a charm which lay in the rare sym- 
pathetic quality to which “ nothing that is human is strange,” 
and in that subtle, indefinable gift of the gods which we call 
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fascination. It had been long since Trescott had seen a coun- 
tenance at once so fair and so expressive of those things which 
are the finest flowers of civilization; and even while he shrank 
from the associations thus awakened, he was conscious of an 
attraction which had its source of power deep in that part of 
his nature which he owed to civilization, and could not, if he 
would, renounce. 

As for Eleanor, she on her part had a strange, awed sense 
of opportunity given in fulfilment of her desire, together with 
a doubt how best to use this opportunity. ‘If I meet him, I 
will surely hold out my hand,” she had said; but in saying it 
she had known, as she knew now, that the act of holding out 
her hand was but the symbol of deeper spiritual aid to be given, 
if circumstances made such giving possible. But how it might 
become possible was a hard question to answer. For as they 
rode together through the marvelous, leafy way, on this crest 
of the world, she recognized that it was not altogether an or- 
dinary man with whom fate had dealt so hardly. As she glanced 
at him now and again, she saw in the fine, somewhat stern 
contours of his face indications of a nature of extreme sensi- 
tiveness—one of those natures which feel all things—joy, sor- 
row, pain, love, or hate—with an intensity beyond comprehen- 
sion to ordinary natures—and although in the gray eyes there 
was the look which long-sustained suffering always leaves, there 
was no weakness about the thin-lipped, resolute mouth, or the 
firm chin. Clearly it would be difficult to get under the shield 
of reserve with which such a man would guard his inner life. 
** And yet I must—I must!” she said to herself. ‘‘ This strange 
chance wasn’t—couldn’t have been—given me for nothing.” - 

It seemed as if it had not been, for presently another chance 
aided her. Suddenly the plateau on which they were riding 
dropped away sheerly and steeply into a deep, green abyss, 
where a leaping torrent thundered, and through the stems of 
giant trees, which lifted their great crowns of verdure a hun- 
dred feet in the air, a wide, glorious prospect was revealed, 
stretching away into illimitable distance, and glowing with magi- 
cal tints of blue and purple, while from it breathed airs laden 
with the freshness of a thousand leagues of virgin forest. 

“Is it not divine?” Eleanor cried, with a note of positive 
rapture in her voice, as she drew up her mule. “I never knew 
before what it meant to be alive—just simply alive! One must 
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come to the Sierra to learn what it means. In this high, glad 
world, existence in itself is a delight. And death seems im- 
possible.” 

Trescott pointed to an object near which they had paused 
—a wooden cross without name or inscription of any kind, 
erected by the side of the road, with a pile of stones around it. 
Such objects are common on all roads in Mexico, and very fre- 
quent along'these wild trails of the Sierra. 

‘* Death is not impossible,” he said, “for some one has died 
here.” 
The girl shivered in all her abounding joy of existence as 
her glance fell on the rude memento mori. Standing there with 
the wonderful beauty, the glad life of nature around it, the 
deed which it marked seemed a thousandfold more tragic and 
pitiable than if it had occurred among the haunts of men. 

“But that is the sign of a violent death,” she protested, 
“‘and of course one may die violently anywhere.” As she 
spoke she gazed, with eyes out of which the rapture had van- 
ished, at the cross. ‘‘ Yet how sad to die here, where every- 
thing is so beautiful.” She looked up at the leafy boughs and 
jewel-like heaven above, and then around at the green vistas 
of the forest, and out over the azure world afar. ‘‘ To leave 
it all—in a moment—the beauty—the sunlight—how terrible!” 
she said. ‘How sorry I am for the poor man, whoever he 
may have been, who died in this spot, so suddenly, so aw- 
fully!” 

“Don’t be sorry for him,” said Trescott quietly. ‘‘ You 
can’t tell what burden he laid down, nor how glad he may 
have been to close his eyes even to the beauty of the sunlight, 
when the bullet or the knife found him here.” 

Something in his voice made her glance at him quickly. 

‘*Even if he carried a burden—as who does not ?—and even 
if he were glad to lay it down,” she said, ‘‘I should be sorry 
for him.” 

“ Because the Sierra is so beautiful?” 

“‘No; but because, even for the unhappy, life holds many 
chances and death has none.” 

Trescott shook his head. 

‘* There are men for whom life holds no chances,” he said. 
‘*And for such a quick call—a death in the sunlight—and a 
cross by the wayside is no ill fate.” 
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It was plain that he spoke without any thought of effect, 
and the words had a poignant note of pathos to the ear of the 
girl, even while her heart leaped as she recognized her moment 
of opportunity. 

“I do not believe that there are men for whom life holds 
no chances,” she said, as they rode on. 

“Do you not?” He looked at her with a slight smile. 
‘That is quite natural. It would be strange if you were able 
to believe it.” 

“You mean it would be strange if I knew what hopeless- 
ness and—pain are?” 

“Yes”; he answered, “I think it would be strange, for 
neither hopelessness or pain can have touched your life.” 

**Do I look so shallow?” she asked. ‘‘For it surely would 
be a very shallow nature which could live in the world to my 
age without learning what hopelessness and pain are.” 

“What we learn by observation, and what we learn by 
personal experience are very different things,’ he told her. 

“I suppose so,” she admitted, “and yet through sympathy 
one can realize many things.” She paused a moment, and her 
voice took a tone of very disarming gentleness as she went on. 
‘For instance,” she said, “during these days when I have been 
journeying in the Sierra I have not only felt how beautiful it 
is, how full of a divine charm of freshness, remoteness, and 
repose, but I have also imagined how it might enthrall one 
who felt this charm very deeply, until plunging into its wild, 
green recesses, he might forget—everything.” 

The man riding beside her gave her a sudden glance. 

‘*You have imagined truly,” he said. “I am one whom 
the Sierra has enthralled, and who in its depths have forgotten 
—everything.” 

“Yet,” she said quickly—for surely the guard was down 
now, for a moment at least—‘‘I have felt much besides this 
enthralling charm. It seems to me that they express many 
things, these mountains which lift their solemn heads so nobly 
to the sky. There is inspiration in them, as well as repose. 
They fill one with great thoughts—thoughts which are like 
arms to a soldier.” 

“‘If one has withdrawn from the fight, one has no need of 
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arms 
“Has one ever a right to withdraw from the fight?” 
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“TI think that right is granted to a man who has been de- 
feated and wounded unto death.” 

“No man is wounded unto death while life remains. I 
should bid him take up his arms and enter the battle again.” 

‘*You are a stern oracle,” the man said. ‘I might convince 
you that there are circumstances when desertion is allowable 
if—if it were worth while.” Then glancing around, as at a 
face familiar and beloved, ‘“‘The Sierra has given me peace,” 
he said. ‘The Sierra contents me.” 

“Peace!” she echoed. ‘‘But are we here to seek only 
peace? And can he find it who seeks it before he has won it 
—where alone it can be truly won—in the heat and dust of 
the conflict? You say that I am a stern oracle; but your own 
conscience must tell you that the Sierra is no place for such a 
man as you.” 

‘Such a man as I!” he echoed in a tone of bitter self- 
scorn. “If you knew—” 

*‘It is not necessary that I should know what has made you 
seek the Sierra,” she interrupted quickly. ‘‘ Whatever the cause, 
it remains true that there is no field here for your intellect, 
your education, or your talents. And there is a parable—I’m 
sure you haven’t forgotten it—which tells us that he was ac- 
counted an unworthy servant who buried his Lord’s gift. Now” 
—she looked at him with a smile so sweet and winning that 
he felt it like sunshine in the depths of his being—‘“ you must 
forgive me for venturing to preach to you in this manner. My 
excuse is that probably you don’t often see any one who can 
preach to you at all.” 

“For the interest which has prompted you to preach I am 
very grateful,” he answered in a low tone. 

After this there was silence for several minutes, until Tres- 
cott suddenly reined up his horse as he turned toward her. 

‘“We’ve some very rough ground to get over now,” he’said, 
“so I must ask you to follow me as closely as possible, while 
Alejandro will follow you, and keep a sharp eye on your mule. 
If she should slip—” 

“Bonita never slips,” Bonita’s mistress proudly assured him, 
‘‘and you can take us over no rougher ground than we have 


already been over to-day. Lead on. I can ride wherever you 
” 


can 


She was as good as her word, and although he looked 
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back anxiously now and then, he always found the agile, plucky 
little mule following closely in his steps, and her mistress softly 
encouraging her with voice and hand. It was indeed a rough 
trail, if trail at all, over which they now rode in single file, 
crashing down steep declivities, climbing others as steep, pass- 
ing over, under, and around precipitous rocks, and skirting fall- 
ing torrents which sent clouds of spray like incense toward 
heaven. It was a little wilder than any face which the Sierra 
had showed Miss Dering before; and although she felt its fas- 
cination thrilling her like a mighty diapason of magnificent 
music, she was also conscious, as twilight began to fall, of a 
sense of apprehension. For surely night in this great wilder- 
ness might hold a note of terror, and of danger also, which 
would render it impossible to continue on their way. When 
Trescott glanced around the next time, she spoke. 

“Have you any hope,” she asked, ‘‘of reaching Las Joyas 
before it is too dark to travel?” 

“‘That is why I am urging the pace so mercilessly, and spar- 
ing you no roughness of the way,” he answered. “We must 
reach it, and unless I am mistaken in my bearings, we are 
nearly there. One more hard climb, and we shall gain the 
ridge on which you should have emerged from the Quebrada 
Honda.” 

It was a terriblyt hard climb—the harder because there was 
so little light remaining by which to choose the way—but when 
they gained the summit, breathless and almost exhausted, they 
had not ridden very far along its level way when Trescott ut- 
tered on exclamation of intense relief. 

“We're all right, now, Miss Dering,” he said. “Yonder is 
your camp-fire.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


ITI. 


= EERE situation represented in the parable of the 





Good Samaritan shows a single person in need 
of mercy and one only, of a number, showing it. 
The service required was direct and personal; 
=u that given was immediate and prompt. While 
this condition recurs frequently enough in everyday life, the 
distinctive modern character of relief work is that we deal not 
with individuals exclusively, but also with social forces; not 
with one, but with a multitude. Although poverty and distress 
are concrete in the individual, still one is compelled to look for 
larger social forces and conditions which affect the weak poor, 
and is constrained to take a social point of view, to look at 
social action tor remedy and to emphasize, for the time be- 
ing, the social rather than the individual element in the causes 
of poverty. Much of the misunderstanding in charity work is 
due to failure to take a common view of this fundamental fact. 
In preceding articles the attention of the reader was di- 
rected to some of the general social features of poverty and to 
processes which act on the poor with unmistakable effect. It 
remains now to look into what may be called the atmosphere 
of poverty. If it is the atmosphere which makes a school, as 
we Catholics rightly claim, and if the atmosphere in any social 
group is the strongest factor in the life of its members, it would 
seem that the atmosphere of poverty is an important factor in 
the life of the poor. To understand the poor, and to work 
with success among them, we must know something about the 
atmosphere in which they live. 


I. 

It is not easy to convey to the imagination an exact pic- 
ture of what is meant by poverty and the poor. Emerson says 
that the poor are they who would be rich. It might be said 
with more truth that the poor are they who are indifferent to 
their poverty. At any rate, relief work among the poor would 
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be infinitely lightened if they could be brought to desire earn- 
estly to be rich. For with such a desire might come ambition, 
industry, and foresight, traits which the real poor often lack. 
It is not difficult to understand Goldsmith when he says in 
writing to his brother: “Frugality and even avarice in the 
lower orders of mankind are true ambition. These offer the 
only ladder for the poor to rise to preferment.” Even this 
quasi virtue is rarely found among the very poor, not so much 
because of willfulness on their part as because of the social 
forces which hinder the development on which thrift and fore- 
sight depend. 

For present purposes we may distinguish between the ef- 
ficient and the inefficient poor. In the first class are to be 
placed all who show some ambition and energy, who respond 
to assistance when given, and resist bravely the circumstances 
which oppress them. Such may occasionally require aid in 
times of idleness or illness, but one finds among them always 
not a few progressive traits of sterling character. Problems of 
relief are very simple among the poor of this kind. They co- 
operate intelligently with those who aid them; the relief asked 
is what is really needed and they are reliable in their repre- 
sentations. 

By the term inefficient poor, we may understand. those who 
are inert and helpless; those who add moral guilt to economic 
misfortune and carelessly reckon on the generous impulses of 
charitable persons for necessaries and even comforts of life. 
Here we find those of dull moral sense, and of inferior mental 
equipment, who are without ambition, energy, or outlook. This 
is the arctic zone in the social world where no friendly warmth 
of a genial sun stirs latent manhood into vigorous growth. The 
atmosphere which envelops this class of the poor is a problem 
of distressing complexity for the neighbor who desires to show 
"Mercy intelligently. 

Ovid says that a girl is the least part of the girl herself. One 
may say that these poor are the least part of the poor them- 
selves. It will, of course, do the poor no good to diminish their 
sense of responsibility for their condition. The main hope for 
them lies in their belief that they can rise and that it depends on 
themselves to do so. To teach them that they are victims of so- 
cial forces and in no way themselves accountable, as, for instance, 
is done so much in the propaganda of Socialism, could result 
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only in moral and material disaster. The sense of responsibil- 
ity, eagerness to do something and to be something, definite 
ambition must be awakened or no reconstruction of character 
and life may be expected. Relief is not redemption, and pov- 
erty is a tragedy when the poor feel no recoil against the con- 
ditions which it imposes. 

While it would be harmful to the poor to deprive them of 
their sense of responsibility for their condition, it is of great- 
est importance to teach the strong classes in society that the 
poor are, to a marked degree, victims of social institutions; 
that they are helpless in much of their poverty, and that social 
action by strong classes, social action by and through institu- 
tions, is absolutely necessary. The assumption is widely be- 
lieved that the poor are to blame for their poverty. No im- 
pulse toward generous relief work will come to a heart when 
this conviction concerning the poor is felt. The strong will be 
enlisted in service of the poor only when they realize the extent 
to which these are victims of forces and processes that are 
mightier than the individual. 


Il, 


Turning now to observe the atmosphere of poverty, we find, 
first of all, the basic fact that these members of society whom 
we have in mind are classified as ‘* The Poor.” They are apart as 
truly as the ‘‘ Four Hundred” are apart. They tend to developa 
class consciousness, to take on a tone, to construct a moral and so- 
cial code, and to adjust themselves systematically to them. The 
poor are written about, inspected, studied, photographed, posed 
as a kind of pathetically interesting class not quite like other 
people. A mental self-appreciation appears which leads them 
to endeavor to maintain the style which is called for by their 
condition or class. On one occasion a number of gentlemen 
went to furnish entertainment to an institution, where the chil- 
dren of the poor were assembled. A girl of ten was asked if 
she did not think it very kind in them to have done this. She 
answered: ‘‘ Naw; they didn’t want to sing f’r us. They just 
come to see how we look and act. We’re the poor.” No doubt 
there is a psychology of the poor as there is of the rich. If 
the latter at times cultivate a way of speech and an attitude, 
it is not surprising that children of the poor sometimes refuse 
to speak correctly because it would be “tony,” preferring the 
forms of speech current in the traditions of their class. It seems 
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evident, on the whole, that the class consciousness of the poor is 
not without its influence in their lives. 

One of the most conspicuous features in the atmosphere of 
poverty, possibly the most far-reaching in its reaction on the 
poor, is the lack of a sense for the future. Scarcely a hope of 
achievement or a distant prospect of happiness lights a human 
face in those dark walks of life. Existence isin the dull dead 
present. There are no problems for them except the ever acute 
problems of to-day’s food, to-day’s clothing, the next month’s 
rent, to-day’s illness. Johnson might have written to-day what 
he wrote in the days of The Rambler: ‘‘ Among the lower 
classes of mankind there will be found very little desire for 
any other knowledge than what may contribute immediately to 
the relief of some pressing uneasiness or the attainment of some 
near advantage.” Having no sense for the future, the poor lack 
all of the traits of character that are derived from the domi- 
nation of this sense in life. 

The Danes say: “ We live forwards and think backwards.” 
It is largely true. Foresight, self-discipline, enterprise, ambi- 
tion, industry, some desire for accumulation—all traits which 
are prominent in strong characters—result usually from vivid 
realization of future needs, future prospects and opportunities. 
Only he in whom future dominates over present is progressive 
and foresighted. It is the hope of ‘‘ being something and doing 
something ’’ which develops men. Take away from Americans all 
that the sense for future means and their institutions would perish, 

Now the atmosphere of poverty lacks this feeling for future, 
lacks all that that means in development of character and di- 
rection of energy. Little sense for {the future, lack of motive 
to consider the future, lack of outlook against the forbidding 
circumstances in which they live, an educated conviction of 
helplessness, and a belief in the uselessness of effort, combine 
‘in the appalling enervation which we so often find among the 
very poor. If children in the best of homes, trained in the 
best of schools, living in an atmosphere charged up to the last 
degree with the stimulating elements of ambition, hope, great 
prospects, and all but compelling motives to greatest efforts, if 
they too often fail to respond and to bring forth fruits worthy 
of their opportunity, shall we wonder that among the very poor, 
where home life is disorganized, social standards are so low, 
and the social atmosphere is so enervating, many succumb com- 
pletely and perpetuate the disheartening history of poverty and 
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distress. No individual, no class, no people, can rise to full stat- 
ure and develop power unless inspiration be drawn largely from 
ambition, hope, purpose. To the very poor these are unknown 
or, as far as known, misunderstood. 

Logically resulting from the condition described, there is 
found in the atmosphere of poverty, more or less disregard for 
social ‘‘standing.” In the lives of the very poor, who are in the 
main held in mind, standing is not a marked element. Morality in 
many of us is largely a response in conduct to the expectations 
and estimates of our friends. The instinct is deep in us to en- 
deavor to be what we are supposed to be. Reputation is prac- 
tically the endorsement of our friends, and we aim to bring 
character up to it. The desire to protect standing already 
acquired, effort to rise to higher standing, respect for the social 
sanctions, for achievement, morality, and merit, found among the 
stronger classes, are of the greatest importance in the develop- 
ment of character and in the progress of social classes. 

Men and women fight with rugged tenacity to maintain 
standing, and although often poor judgment of values is shown 
in the struggle, it remains a source of strength and uplift to 
those who wage it. Lives that are devoid of the sense of 
standing and indifferent to the public opinion which usually acts 
through it, are necessarily weakened. And this is, to a great 
extent, the case among the very poor. Their outlook on life 
shows them so little to hope for, that they find no motive 
which rouses them. Their place in the social hierarchy is so 
low, that they feel outclassed. Sometimes too much is expected 
from them; sometimes too little is looked for. Either mistake 
is followed by a reaction among the poor, which holds them in 
their quiet indifference to public opinion and social standing. 
Their character, therefore, frequently lacks the traits which 
we owe to the power that social standing has over us. Not 
many among them feel as did one who rose from abject pov- 
erty to respectable standing in the law. He once remarked: 
‘“‘I was born so low that I could only look up.” Many of 
the poor are born so low, so to speak, that they cannot be 
brought to look up. Careless housekeeping, untidy habits in 
clothes, indifference to the proprieties, disregard for many of 
the forms which make life gentle and converse pleasant, are 
found among the poor, because they lack the motive which 
develops these things in the stronger classes. The poor possess 
so little that they have no fear of losing anything; they are 
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so low in the social scale that there is but little from which 
to recoil. They do fear a nameless grave; they will plan and 
save to have decent burial, even if the effort means reduction 
in the scant food supply that they have. But the ordinary 
fears, hopes, and efforts which characterize stronger classes are 
largely missing among them. 

Another feature in the atmosphere of poverty is the absence 
of the competitive spirit, with lack of the qualities of charac- 
ter usually to be expected from it. The inefficient poor are 
wreckage in the social process, shaped into identical form by 
the merciless forces which act upon them. Common misery, com- 
mon hopelessness, common understanding of life and experience 
in it, develop a sort of communistic spirit among them, leaving 
them indifferent to the prizes of life. Our strong classes, in 
the defence that they make against Socialism, claim that the 
competitive struggle is the savior of the race and the main in- 
spiration in individual character. The chronic indifference of 
the poor to advancement hinders the marked development of 
the spirit of rivalry and of the vigorous traits which usually 
result from it. The low physical condition of large numbers 
among them, due to imperfect nutrition and sanitation and to 
the generally depressing circumstances in which they live, is, 
of course, an important factor in their general apathy. 


III, 


We must deal with the general fact that the poor live in 
the atmosphere of poverty, and that it can enervate them and 
does so, much as the atmosphere in which the strong live stim- 
ulates and strengthens them. In the average conditions of life, 
strong and weak are distributed unevenly and connected by re- 
lationship or by social ties of varying degrees of strength. It 
was pointed out in a preceding article that many of these social 
bonds are losing their strength, with the result that the strong 
and the weak tend more and more toward separation. Not many 
nowadays feel as the Vicar of Wakefield felt, who welcomed 
cousins to the fortieth degree at his table, including among them 
“the blind, the maimed, and the halt.” ‘‘As they were of the 
same flesh and blood, they should sit at the same table.” If so- 
ciety compels the weak poor to associate almost exclusively with 
their own kind; if traditions, point of view, inter-marriage, com- 
panionship, are found among them; it is not to be wondered 
at if some commence to believe that “the poor” do constitute 
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a separate natural order of creatures. Poverty and its impli- 
cations tend to produce types; and when any one social class 
gives us more or less fixed types, belief that they are natural 
and not merely artificial social products, easily results. 

It is the belief of many experienced social workers that 
the poor ought to be treated like any other class, assuming 
that they are normal, everyday men and women and children. 
If, however, there is a psychology of poverty, if there is an 
atmosphere in the circles of the poor which acts on individuals 
and tends to shape them, all of this, it would seem, should be 
taken into account. Dickens, himself no dull observer of life, 
says in Barnaby Rudge: ‘It is the unhappy lot of thoroughly 
weak men that their very sympathies, affections, confidences— 
all the qualities which in better constituted minds are virtues 
—dwindle into foibles or turn into downright vices.” In view 
of this it was not surprising recently to hear an investigator 
say that in the South child labor is a very good thing, although 
on the whole it is to be deplored. There it offers the only es- 
cape possible from the apathy and the deadening social influ- 
ences in which certain children are reared. Whatever the qual- 
ifications under which one might accept the statement, there is 
a germ of truth in its general thought. As men and women 
are above or below the line of social efficiency they respond 
differently to the same influences, much as numerator and de- 
nominator in a fraction respond inversely to the same treatment. 
It is undoubtedly erroneous to think of the poor as a natural 
order in society. But they will not be understood unless seen 
in their atmosphere and class. The work of relief is, therefore, 
social as well as individual and the strong in giving relief must 
look at not only the individual, but as well at the process that 
operated, the circumstances and the limitations, both individual 
and social, under which the poor must live and the strong 
must come to their relief. 

From the standpoint of the strong who give relief, a so- 
cial point of view is necessary. Efficiency, wisdom, economy, 
are of primary importance. They are secured only by organ- 
ized effort. Eliminating the exceptional cases for which pro- 
vision must always be made, the conclusion seems warranted 
that charity work should be conducted by institutions, organi- 
zation, system, and co-operation. These features of the work 
will be described in a concluding study. 
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VIII. 


THE PENANCE OF RICHARD LUFF. 





HE Roman camp on Mendip lifts you high above 
jm the world. The hedges round the fields below 
look like lines on a map—a church dotted here 
and there, is no bigger than a toy. Wide spread- 
: = ing on every side, as far as the eye can reach, 
the endless green fields stretch out, till the mountains in the 
distance stop them rambling any further. A village now and 
then, or a town, is such a speck in the landscape that it is 
lost upon the great green lawn, and even whole woods of 
stately trees are but dark patches on the velvet. 

Some five miles away, and straight before me as I lie upon 
the grassy slope that was once a well-trimmed rampart, stands an 
extinguisher shaped hill that rises suddenly from the green bed 
of meadow land and ends in a shaft or tower that points heaven- 
wards. It is a remarkable hill and the eye is sure to light on 
it, directly the vantage ground on the top of the camp is gained 
and you turn to see the view. The steepness and suddenness 
with which this curious excrescence raises itself above the plain 
is totally unlike anything in the miles and miles of country. 
that stretch out before you. 

Wherever a hill is necessary, it starts gently as a rule. 
The West-Country coombs or valleys are sudden enough. 
They will begin at your very feet without 2 moment’s notice 
for apparently no reason at all. The earth seems to start with 
a dimple, which in a moment widens to a smile, and directly 
afterwards is a wide stretching laugh from lip to lip. But the 
West is slower with her hills. Often there are two or three 
starts. A valley and a hill beyond—then another valley and 
again a hill rising higher on the other side. Then beyond this 
is the real hill that was being aimed at all the time, towering 
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verdant to its top in curves that breathe of peace, and tell that 
it was no volcanic pang that gave it birth. 

Glastonbury Tor, which lies out there before me, is an ex- 
ception. Long ages ago the Severn Sea swept round its base, 
and then it seemed an island like the other islands formed by 
the Mendip hills; as must have been this very ground on which 
I lie. Of all the hills in the West-Country it has been the one 
to witness the strangest, most stirring, the dreadest scenes, as 
the ages have rolled by. | 

Close to its foot the day-dawn of Christianity broke over 
our land when Joseph of Arimathea made his weary pilgrimage 
to Glastonbury. It hung as a great beacon or sign in the 
heavens above that wondrous abbey, through countless centu- 
ries, guiding the faithful of all lands to the “ Second Rome ”— 
to the treasures clustered beneath its shelter. And, oh! the 
sadness of it!—when that abbey fell, it bared its breast and 
made itself an altar on which the last abbot of that splendid 
house was slain. There it stands to-day—lonely, desolate, 
crowned with a ruined sanctuary—a solitary mourner weeping 
its mist-clouds over the desecrated abbey at its feet. 

But I have not come here on this bright morning to tell 
the tale of that far away hill, but to see the new awakened 
life of spring in one glorious vision all at once. The bursting 
tree-buds, the gilding of the grass, the love song of the birds, 
the joy of the new-born insects when they first feel the sun— 
all this you get from this Mendip hilltop; not in detail, not 
in a snatch of the blackbird’s song, not in this flower, nor in 
that insect—but all of it all at once, with a fullness and a rush 
and a sense of the overwhelming prodigality of nature that 
sweeps you off your feet, caught as you seem to be in a wave 
of the Infinitude of God. That is why I have come to this 
mountain top to-day, why I lie full-stretch in the sunlight on 
the outer rampart of the old Roman camp. 

The farmer has done much to spoil things. Over there he 
has made a great gap through the ancient earth-wall that his 
cattle may pass from place to place and that his hay cart may 
carry the spoils in and out with safety. Through this cutting 
I get a somewhat wider view, particularly of the country nearer 
under me. Quite in the distance I see a white winding road 
with a tender green hedge on either side, and it is framed in 
the cutting through which I see it. It is only a simple coun- 
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try lane, without a feature of any kind to attract attention, but 
the unexpected sight of it awakes a train of memory. 

It was there, in that lane—whether in the exact part which 
I can see, I know not—that the tragedy of Richard Luff’s dis- 
appearance was enacted. I told the story in the account of 
“ The Village School.” He was the schoolmistréss’ husband and 
he had started out with his pony and trap to take his farm 
produce to Coleford, as he told his wife in the morning when 
he left. The cart had come back empty on the dark winter 
afternoon, and it wasn’t until the old pony had stood half an 
hour in the yard, at the back of the house, that Mrs. Luff dis- 
covered that it had come without a driver. From that day for- 
ward she never heard anything more of her husband, and for 
months his disappearance was the topic of conversation in all 
the villages around. Fifty years ago, when the affair happened, 
there were many disused coal-pit shafts, open and unprotected 
about these parts, and persons confidently affirmed that Richard 
Luff had been set upon on his homeward journey, robbed, and 
thrown down one of these terrible wells, which would tell no 
tale. 

Luff had come to our village as a tiny child, with the woman 
he always called his mother. As he grew up, he became a 
well-mannered, well-spoken boy, and by the time he was thir- 
teen, he was big enough to be put into a suit of “‘ buttons” 
and to be employed by the great family at the Park. Ina few 
years more he was second footman, and then, hearing of a good 
place near Durham, he soon rose higher, and would have been 
butler, if his youthfulness had not stood in his way. Then 
Richard Luff made a mistake. 

An attachment had sprung up between him and one of the 
other servants, and although she was only twenty and he but 
a couple of years older, he married her. The fact was, the girl’s 
father had just died—her mother had been dead some years— 
and he had left the little country inn that he possessed to his 
daughter. He knew of her engagement to Richard, and thor- 
oughly approved of the young man, whom he regarded as a 
good, steady fellow, and during his last illness expressed a wish 
that they should marry as soon as possible, and carry on the 
inn. Every one who knew Richard congratulated him on his 
good fortune, and his new life began happily enough. Within 
a year or two, however, the husband noticed a change that 
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filled him with uneasiness. His wife was taking more to drink 
than was good for her, and the habit as usual was growing. 
Richard talked to her, persuaded her, argued with her, grew 
angry with her, quarreled with her. The life that had been so 
happy, slowly became intolerable, and as the drink habit grew, 
his wife neglected the home more and more, and comfortless 
days and turbulent nights drove Richard Luff nearly out of his 
mind. 

About this time the railway line began to be made through 
the village. It changed the face of things. Besides increasing 
Luff’s business tenfold, it filled the place with a hoard of 
navvies and engineers, and every room in the village was let. 
One of the engineers came to lodge at the inn. Before a month 
had passed, Richard Luff had seen enough to make him take 
desperate steps. He gathered a little ready cash together, wrote 
a short note to his wife, telling her he was going away for 
good, and would never see her again, slipt out of the house in 
the early morning, and once more made his way southwards. 

All that the villagers here had ever known about Richard 
Luff after he left his first place at the Park was that he had 
gone into a great family in the north of England and had im- 
proved his position. Of his marriage they knew nothing. His 
mother, as he called her, had died before he had gone north- 
wards, and letters were not written when Richard was a youth 
with the ease with which they are to-day. So when he came 
back to his old village he came as a stranger. 

One of the methods by which Luff had added to his in- 
come while he kept the inn, was by starting a small bread bus- 
iness. The business had been a success, and the young man 
acquired some skill in his trade. The first thing therefore that 
he did, on returning to his native village, was to look out for 
a place where he might begin baking again. It was not long 
before his enterprise- discovered the oven and big room that 
lay across the yard at the back of the old schoolhouse. Miss 
Moon, who had recently begun to keep the school, was only 
too ready to let the premises, as it helped to reduce her heavy 
rent, and so within a fortnight of Richard’s return, he had be- 
gun his baker’s business once more. The nearness of the bake- 
house to the schoolhouse, led to developments. Miss Moon found 
the services of the obliging young baker more and more neces- 
sary on every emergency. Indeed, the emergencies seemed to 
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multiply at a most curious rate. The kitchen blind-roller had 
tumbled down, or the old clock had stopped, or a broody hen 
wanted “sitting.” No one could be found to get out the pota- 
toes, and the weather was going to change, and would Mr. Luff 
get them up at once? Then, when they were out of ground, 
they had to be carried into the house—right into the kitchen 
where Miss Moon sat when school was over, and into the room 
beyond. The schoolmistress helped—she felt it was quite safe, 
for she was just ten years older than Richard, and her profes- 
sion gave her an official position which carried with it privi- 
leges. When the potatoes were safely housed, Mr. Luff looked 
so hot and tired that Miss Moon felt certain he would have 
some cider. Then came the delicate question of remuneration. 
Richard blushed and declared he didn’t want anything at all— 
the exercise was good for him after he had been in the hot 
bakehouse so many hours. With a playful smile Miss Moon 
said that this could not be allowed, and if he wouldn’t take 
any recompence, now that it was so late, would he stay to 
supper? Richard stayed. The supper was a more comfortable 
one than he would have had in his lodgings, and he thought 
Miss Moon a kind and sensible sort of woman. Still the emer- 
gencies multiplied. Richard was so handy; Richard was so 
clever; Richard was so near; and—Miss Moon was fast getting 
past a marriageable age. It ended as might have been ex- 
pected, for, in spite of her official position, the schoolmistress 
made violent love to the young baker on every possible occa- 
sion. 

Within six months of his coming back to his West-Country 
home, Richard Luff had married Suzannah Moon, and a very 
happy marriage it proved to be. He kept the secret of the 
first Mrs. Luff locked in his breast, and from the day he left 
her to that December afternoon, two and forty years after- 
wards, he never heard of or saw his wife again. 

The piece of road that first caught my eye through the 
cleft in the old earthworks is steep, and it was at a steep part 
of his journey that Richard Luff, to ease the old pony, was 
walking by her side, as she dragged the cart up the lane. A 
gig with a fast-trotting horse overtook him. It was driven by 
a stout, coarse-faced woman rather showily dressed. It passed 
him. Then the driver pulled up short, and putting her hand 
on the cushion beside her, she turned three-quarters of the 
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way round, and said in a loud, harsh voice: ‘‘ An’ your name’s 
Richard Luff, isn’t it?” 

“It be, mum,” he answered respectfully, “ but I don’t know 
yourn.” He was alongside of the gig now and had stopped 
his pony. 

“Don’t know. mine,” she answered in a quiet, low tone, as 
if she were imitating something in the past, and she watched 
to see the effect it would have on the man in the road. 

‘God in heaven have mercy on me,” he cried in a tone of 
anguish that came from the depth of his heart. ‘Be that you, 
*Liza?” 

“Yes it be, and I’m come to look for thee, Richard Luff, 
for thou must come back again—thou hast had holiday enough.” 

Richard clutched at the shaft of his cart, for he felt his 
legs giving way under him. The shock was terrible. “ But I 
can’t come back, ’Liza, I be—” 

“No you bain’t’”; she said, interrupting him, “and you 
knows that as well as I do; and if I tells, you knows what 
you'll get. Now, just do what I bid thee.” 

She bade him transfer the parcels to the gig, and take all 
else out of the little cart. Then he hung the reins safely on 
the lamp, and started the pony for home. Next he took his 
seat beside his wife, and asking which was the shortest way to 
Bath, she turned the horse round and trotted at a great pace 
till they came to the Fosse-way. In a couple of hours they 
had reached Bath. There they rested for the night and next 
morning pushed on again a stage northwards. 

What had happened was this. The man who had lodged 
with Mrs. Luff from the time Richard had left, had died a 
short time before. He had so managed the house—and Mrs. 
Luff—that he had made the place pay, and at his decease the 
woman found herself possessed of a few pounds, and a house 
that, when sold, would bring in a nice little sum. 

A few months previously Mrs. Luff had had unexpected 
tidings of her husband. She said there was fate in it, be- 
cause of the strangeness of the coincidence. When the rail- 
way line was first made the coming of the navvies was the 
beginning of the trouble. Now that the increased traffic re- 
quired the line to be doubled, once more an army of nav- 
vies descended on the village. Large companies gathered at 
the inn night by night where they spent a good proportion of 
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their hardly-earned wages. The usual low-class chaff and con- 
versation went round, sometimes good-humoredly, sometimes 
not. 

‘*Here, Mrs.,” shouted one of the company, “‘here’s a bloke 
as says you taught him readin’ and writin’; he’d like to shake 
hands with you.” 

“I didn’t say no such thing, mum,” exclaimed a great burly 
fellow with a broad Somerset accent. “I said as how the ’oman _ 
as tart [taught] I, was named same as you be. That’s arl I 
said.” 

‘‘ And where’s the person living that’s got my name?” asked 
the landlady with some degree of interest. 

“Down the country wur I come from,” answered Albert 
Maggs, the youth appealed to, “she kep’ the village school, 
and she tart I. 

“‘Did she teach all alone?” asked Mrs. Luff. 

“Yes, all by hersel’; but when we chaps wur up to our 
games, or actin’ arf, she’d go and holler for her husband, 
Richard Luff, to come and hit we, for she wur afraid to do it 
hersel’.” 

“And could he keep you in order?” 

“‘Sart a’ arder. He wur a nice man, wur Richard Luff, an’ 
he sol’ bread an’ kep’ pigs, an’ had a cow or two, so he art 
to ha’ made some money be this, for he must be getting on 
now.” 

When turning-out time came, Mrs. Luff told Albert Maggs 
quietly that she wanted to have a talk with him some day, 
and the youth was flattered. 

Mrs. Luff learnt all about her husband’s doings, his position, 
and his probable wealth. She was a woman with a keen bus- 
iness instinct, which had not been altogether blurred by her 
failing. Indeed, of ‘late years, Eliza Luff had not given way 


“nearly so much as formerly. The strong hand of her partner, 


and the fear in which she stood of him, kept her temperate 
for weeks together, but the inevitable wild outbreaks would 
come at last. In the lulls between the storms Mrs. Luff’s 
undoubted powers of management and resource would show 
themselves, only to be misused, when the breakdcwn came, in 
circumventing her guardian’s efforts to keep her from the 
drink. 

Things were in this position when the man died. Mrs. 
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Luff, in one of her saner moments, exercised her better judg- 
ment by selling the inn, thus removing herself farther from 
temptation. Her next step was to find Richard Luff. Her 
object in so doing was, first to add his fortune to her own, if 
possible, and secondly to secure some one who would exercise 
a restraining power at those times when the drinking fits were 
on. Eliza Luff, therefore, traveled from the north to Frome, 
partly by train and partly by coach. At Frome she bought a 
horse and gig, for it was part of her plan to kidnap her hus- 
band. She rightly saw that if there was any fuss in getting 
him to come back to her again, the story might get abroad 
and Richard would be tried for bigamy and she would lose him 
altogether. Before she left the north she shrewdly gave out 
that, having sold the inn and bought a house, she was going 
to see an old friend who had made her an offer of marriage. 
Mrs. Luff stayed a fortnight in London on her way down, and 
when she eventually got home again, she had been absent 
more than a month, which was quite long enough to account 
for her returning with a husband. One person, and one only, 
knew the true story, and that was Albert Maggs. As soon as 
Richard Luff arrived, the youth sought him out, told the old 
man who he was, and promised faithfully no word of his should 
ever betray him—a promise he faithfully kept. 

Then Richard Luff's penance began. In the bitterness of 
his heart he compared Suzannah Moon with his wife. If the 
former was rather masterful at times, and for the sake of a 
quiet life he gave way to her, yet she was a good, upright 
woman, and he had loved her dearly. The real Mrs. Luff was a 
very different person. Coarse in mind and body, she held her 
husband in no respect, for she felt that she possessed a secret 
which, if revealed, would prove his ruin. She was disappointed 
too about Richard’s supposed wealth. She found that there 
were very few pounds laid by, and that most of what he had 
consisted of his farm stock which, of course, she couldn’t get 
at. Then, too, the habit of despising him and making little 
of him on all occasions—before other men whenever she could 
—recoiled upon herself. The dim idea that she originally had, 
that by getting Richard back she would have some one at 
hand who would check her when the drinking fits were on, re- 
mained. So little, however, did she respect her husband when 


she was in her senses, that when she began to indulge in her 
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old failing, she merely made game of him if he tried to exer- 
cise any control. 

Freed from the strong hand that held her before Richard’s 
return, Mrs. Luff’s outbreaks of intemperance became more and 
more frequent. What her poor husband suffered in his gentle, 
silent way, no one ever knew, but. the neighbors pitied the old 
man when his spouse, held up between some of her friends 
and accompanied by a string of jeering children, was pushed 
in at the cottage door, helpless and blaspheming. 

So Richard Luff's new life dragged on month after month, 
while the money that had been saved, melted quickly. Before 
their financial needs became desperate, Richard suggested to 
his wife, at a moment when she was rational, that the remain- 
ing cash should be put in the bank in his name, and that he 
should let her have a little from time to time. To this she 
agreed, and as the money supply was cut off, she managed for 
a week or two to keep sober. Then the old enemy returned 
with new strength gotten from the rest. As there was now 
no money with which to purchase the drink, she began to pawn 
the furniture. Bit by bit their belongings went, and the home 
became more and more miserable. Richard had taken on him- 
self most of the household management; and he often scrubbed 
and cooked and washed, while his wife sat helpless in a chair. 

It is no use following the story. I have pieced it together 
from the recollections of the old navvy who, for two years, 
lodged near the Luff’s, after Richard had rejoined his wife. 

‘You see, Father,” Albert Maggs said to me one day, “I 
suppose I didn’t understand rightly all the old man had to put 
up with. I wur but a young chap mysel’, and it’s a long 
whiles ago now—fifty years or more—and I forgets most o’ what 
that there ’oman did. I told you about the rabbit last time 
you asked me, didn’t I? No? Ah, well, that’s about as good 


as anything she ever done, for you mind she wur a sharp 


’oman, even in drink, onless she’d had too much.” 

‘* But what about the rabbit?”’ 

‘It was this way, Father. One Saturday Richard Luff 
brings she in a rabbit for Sunday’s dinner. She had been sober 
arl the week, so he thought he could leave her to do ’un all 
right. But she was jest beginning one of her bouts, I suppose, 
an’ she wanted money for the drink. Mrs. Luff waits till Rich- 
ard be garn arf somewheres, and then she pops arf too, and 
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takes thic rabbit to a neighbor and sells ’un for sixpence, ’cause 
she says as how they’ve got two and she don’t want thic ’un. 
She comes in home, and begins to consider what she be gwoin’ 
to say to Richard. While she wur wonderin’ nex’ door cat 
looks in at the winder, and she collers ’un, and does ’un in 
{kills it], and makes ’un up like stewed rabbit, ingions an’ arl, 
She gi’ed ’un Richard for his Sunday’s dinner, an’ Richard he 
never know’d nothing about it at arl—no, nor never wouldn’t 
neither if Mrs. Luff hadn’t bin foolish. She kep’ herself straight 
till she seed the job through, and then she had one of her 
drinkin’ fits, an’ a main bad ’un it was, too. After a few days, 
when there was no more cash, for the old man tried to starve 
her out of the beer, and kep’ her shart, she tries to sell the 
rabbit’s skin. That there skin ’uld fetch a penny, and a penny 
‘uld get her summat more to pour down her neck [throat]. 

‘When Pat Donovan comed round wi’ his trucks * my lady 
goes to the door as brazen’en as you please, and offered ’un 
the cat’s skin. 

*** An’ what sart of a rabbit are you callin’ that, Mrs. 
Luff?’ asks Pat, for the fool had left the head on ’un, an’ he 
seed they wur never rabbit’s ears. 

***It be arl right,’ says she, ‘an’ he ain’t broke, an’ he’s 
a good skin, too.’ 

‘‘Pat Donovan wur arlways on for his games, and p’r’aps, 
too, he seed the lady wur a bit sprung, so he carries on about 
the new sart o’ rabbit skins, and the volk begins to gather 
round, and this just suits Mr. Pat, because it means trade. 
Presently, they as lives nex’ door looks out to see what all the 
barny’s [row] about. 

‘Says Pat, holdin’ up the cat’s skin: ‘Have yer evir seen 
a rabbit as could ketch mice, afore?’ And wi’ that he puts 
his fingers into the head, and lays the skin along the back of 
his han’, and begins to stroke and stroke. 

*** Put the blessed thing in thee trucks, an’ don’t stan’ 
foolin’ there,’ screeched Mrs. Luff, for she were in a proper 
rage, I can tell you, for she seed what wur comin’. Just 
then, one o’ the maidens from nex’ door, and then the ol’ 
*oman herself goes up to Pat and looks at the skin as he 
strokes it down and down. 


# A truck on two wheels is always described locally, as ‘‘a pair of trucks,’’ or merely 
“trucks " This article is never spoken of in the singular. A ‘‘ pair of rosary beads,” and a 
“« pair of stairs,” are also old English expressions. 
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‘** Where did ’e get he from?’ asks the old ’un, quiet and 
civil like. 

***Get he,’ says Pat, ‘why, from Mrs. Luff sure, and she 
calls ’un a rabbit.’ 

“That’s our cat as we lost last Saturday, as sure as I’m 
alive,’ says the maiden, an’ the ol’ ’un joins in, and then they 
two turns on Richard Luff’s wife an’ begins to call she all the 
worstest of everything. But Mrs. Luff went in an’ banged the 
door, an’ they’d lived too long next she, not to let she alone. 

“‘That’s the way, Father, she treated the poor ol’ chap— 
oh, he had a hard time of it, he had; and many’s the time I 
wur sorry for him from my heart. He must have been dead 
years and years by this, for I left there when the work wur 
finished, and come back here. 

“TI never told any ’on ’um that I know’d what had become 
o’ Richard Luff, and when I heard them talking and saying as 
how he wur murdered for sure and certain, I know’d better. 
You be the fust I’ve told it to now, Father, for I promised 
Richard Luff I never wouldn’t, an’ I kep’ me word.” 

I had drawn this story from the old navvy only a day or 
two ago, and now on this June morning, by a mere chance, I 
was looking at the very spot where the tragedy had begun. 
And it all seemed so incongruous. What was there in common 
between this sweet Mendip lane and that drunken north coun- 
try wench? And why was the simple, quiet Richard Luff to 
be the sport of this vulgar, violent woman? No; it is all out 
of place, and I don’t want to think of it any more. I would 
rather watch the tiny rabbits as they play on the edge of the 
copse below; or the friendly swallows as they fly close round 
me; or the white butterflies as they waltz above the golden 
gorse, while I lie and muse in the spring sunshine, upon the 
grass-grown rampart of the old camp on Mendip. 




















ANATOLE FRANCE’S “LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC.” 


BY J. BRICOUT. 


II, 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE DOCUMENTS. 


yy. FRANCE'S opinion of the chief documents that 
relate to Joan of Arc is practically the same as 
that of Jules Quicherat, who published the rec- 
ords of the two trials, and the testimony of the 
St % witnesses between 1841 and 1849. Henri Mar- 
tin, Michelet, and in our own days M. E. Lavisse, and even 
Petit de Julleville,* a Catholic, have formed a similar estimate 
of their value. We must add, however, without delay, that in 
setting forth those documents M. France differs in many im- 
portant points, not only from Petit de Julleville, but also from 
Quicherat and the free-thinking historians who follow him. In- 
fluenced by certain learned alienists, and his own anti-clerical 
hatred, M. France, more than all the rest combined, makes 
Joan an unfortunate victim of perpetual hallucinations, a poor, 
weak automaton, whose intellectual powers, as well as the part 
she played, have been greatly exaggerated. 

In our third and final article we will show that M. France’s 
Joan of Arc is not the Joan of history, the real Joan. Our 
duty now is to examine the documents and weigh their value, 
so as to base our conclusions on knowledge. 

During the last ten years those documents have been studied 
thoroughly by many able Catholic critics. We may well believe, 
therefore, as Mgr. Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, has lately said, 
that we now have a better grasp of Joan’s history.f 





* The first edition of de Julleville’s work, Za Vénérable Jeanne d' Arc, appeared in 1900. 
There has been no change in the editions that have appeared since January 6, 1904, when her 
virtue was proclaimed heroic. 

tIn his Lenten pastoral of 1904, Mgr. Touchet wrote as follows about his diocesan 
board of inquiry: ‘* Our sittings were many and weighty, full of sharp discussions, and at times 
apparently stirred to irritation by objections which came from Rome. In this point we erred."’ 

**] had the honor of saying to the Pope in one of my audiences, that the subtle argu- 
ments advanced by the Very Reverend Promoter of the faith, had helped to deepen our 
knowledge of Joan. In future, I added, it will hardly be possible for any one to write a life 
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M. France has a very poor opinion of the different chroni- 
cles written during the lifetime or shortly after the death of 
Joan. “If we knew,” he says, “only what the French chron- 
iclers tell us concerning Joan of Arc, we would know her about 
as well as we know Sakya-Muni.”* The Burgundian writers 
are hardly more instructive. 

“The chroniclers of that period, French as well as Bur- 
gundian, were hired writers.” | They wrote to please their mas- 
ters. Moreover, fable and legend quickly laid hold of Joan, 
From 1429 on Joan was seen only through a “set of stories 
that are even more disordered than the clouds of a stormy 
sky.” } At the end of his first volume M. France exclaims: 


Maid and peace-loving soldier, devotee, prophetess, sorcer- 
ess, angel of the Lord, ogress—everybody looks at her in his 
own way and dreams of her according to his own character. 
Pious people attribute to her an invincible sweetness and the 
divine treasures of charity ; simple folk make her simple like 
themselves; men who are violent and gross represent her as 
an ugly and terrible giantess. Will it ever be possible to find 
out what she was in reality? There she is hidden from the 
first hour, and perhaps forever, in the flowery thicket of 
legend.§ 


The sketch is overdrawn, but M. France continually reverts 
to it. To take the poetry or, to speak more accurately, the 
supernatural, out of Joan’s life, he must make his readers be« 
lieve that her contemporaries unconsciously fashioned an unreal 
Joan of their own. He would have it that German and Italian 
strangers, though clever and well-informed men, saw her,. like 
the French, only through a chaotic mass of dreams and fictions, 
Confronted by such unanimous testimony, a historian who is 
not swayed by fear of the supernatural, but is inspired with an 
unalloyed love of truth, would ask if there were not after all 
something extraordinary and divine in Joan and her acts. M. 
France shows no hesitation; he straightway denies that such 
is the case. He affirms: 


of this venerable servant of God without consulting the records of our investigation, in the 
archives of the Congregation of Rites. In particular we may note that we subjected certain 
documents to a thorough criticism; we proved their value, or, as the case might be, their 
worthlessness ; and some we reconstructed in so truth-like a way that they carry conviction 
with them.” —Revue du Clergé Frangais, April 15, 1904. 

* Vie de Jeanned Arc. Vol. 1., p. 15. t Vol. I., p. 4. 


t Vol. I., p. 545. $ Vol. I., p. 553- 
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At no moment of her life was she known save through 
fables. If she influenced crowds, it was because of the 
countless legends that sprang up at her heels and flew before 
her. There is room for reflection on that dazzling obscurity 
which surrounded the Maid from the beginning. Those radi- 
ant clouds of myth, which revealed even while they hid her, 
should be examined.* 


He concludes: 


To sum up, the Maid was hardly known, even in her life- 
time, except through fables. Her earliest chroniclers, men 
utterly incapable of scientific woik, from the very beginning 
wrote down legends as facts.T 


This verdict is too severe. That legends had a great in- 
fluence on men in those stirring and credulous days, I have no 
thought of denying, and I readily understand why a critical 
historian looks twice before he accepts any one of them. This 
legitimate distrust, however, should not lead a man to reject 
@ priori everything that is extraordinary or presupposes a divine 
intervention. Sound philosophy shows that God exists; that 
He can act in a special way in the created world; and that no 
one has any right to exclude miracles from history systematic- 
ally. We are bound, therefore, to study with care the chron- 
iclers who were contemporaries of the Maid. Their testimony 
is not to be rejected solely because they occasionally mention 
something marvelous, 

Some of them were paid chroniclers who do not always 
agree with the official records of the trials, nor with accounts, 
letters, and public as well as private documents which have 
come down to us from that time. 

We grant all that. But this is no decisive reason for making 
little of what they have written. An impartial historian will 
weigh the arguments for and against in each individual case 
and will decide as the balance leans to one side or the other. 
M. Anatole France follows a different method. He always 
rules out documents which contain even the slightest trace of 
the supernatural. In this he is inexorable. 

M. France, who sets so little store by the chroniclers who 
lived at the same time as Joan, has a higher opinion of the 
official records of the trials. He writes: 

*# Vol. I., p. 19. t Vol. I., p. ga. 
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We will best find out the truth from the records of the trial 
at Rouen, from certain accounts, letters, and private as well 
as public documents. The process of rehabilitation will also 
help the historian greatly, so long as he remembers how and 
why that trial was held. By means of these documents we 
can reconstruct the main features of Joan’s character and life 
with sufficient accuracy.* 


This last sentence shows M. France’s historical scepticism. 
The expressions he uses give evidence of too much mistrust, 
for it can be safely said that we know very clearly what we 
need to know about Joan of Arc. Laying aside this point, 
however, let us see if M. France is right in putting the value 
he does on the records of the two trials of condemnation and 
rehabilitation. 

It is evident that our opinion of Joan, of her mission, her 
career, and her sanctity, ought to depend very largely on the 
results of this critical study. These documents are of prime 
importance. In comparison with them the rest are of but little 
value. We might have said as much for the reports of the 
Poitiers inquiry, if they had not been lost. In her trial Joan 
frequently but vainly appealed to them. They were not quoted 
in the process of rehabilitation. How and why were they lost 
so soon? M. France, whom we must now quote at length, 
writes; 

The condemnation trial is a treasure for the historian. The 
prosecutors’ questions cannot be studied too carefully. They 
were based on information obtained at Domremy and in differ- 
ent parts of France through which Joan had passed. The 
reports they used have not been preserved. The judges of 
1431—need it be said ?—aimed only at finding Joan guilty of 
idolatry, heresy, sorcery, and other crimes against the Church. 
They scrutinized everything that they could find out about 
her life, for they were bent on discovering evil in her every 
act and word. They wanted to destroy her so as to heap 
dishonor on her king. Everybody knows what the Maid’s 
answers are worth. They have the ring of heroic honesty, 
and asa rule they are limpidly clear. Still we must not take 
everything literally. Joan never looked on the bishop or his 
assistant as her judges. She was not so simple as to tell 
them the whole truth. When she warned them that they 
did not know everything, she was as candid as could be ex- 


“Vol. L., p. 32. 
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pected. We must also note that she suffered a strange lack 
of memory. I am well aware that a clerk wondered at the 
exactness with which she recalled the answers she had given 
to her questioner a fortnight before. That may be, in spite of 
the fact that she did not always give exactly the same an- 
swers. It is no less certain that after a year’s lapse she had 
only a confused remembrance of certain important events of 
her life. Lastly, her perpetual hallucinations very often ren- 
dered her incapable of distinguishing the true from the false. 

The report of the trial is followed by an account of several 
things said by Joan iz articulo mortis. This account is not 
signed by the clerks. For this reason it is irregular in law. 
Still it is none the less a historical document of unquestion- 
able authenticity. I believe that things happened in very 
much the way that this extra-judicial document asserts. In 
it we find Joan’s second retractation, a retractation that is 
not open to doubt, since Joan died with the last Sacraments. 
Even those who called attention to the irregularity of this 
document during the rehabilitation trial, did not tax its con- 
tents with falsehood.* 


What are we to think of these documents, the records of 
the condemnation trial and the Posthumous Postscript? The 
latest Catholic historians,t whom the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites consulted before the publication of the 1904 decree, do 
not look on them so favorably as Jules Quicherat and M. 
France. They even speak in this connection of a “sort of 
revolution in the interpretation of the documents.” f 

The term is hardly an exaggeration. For proof, compare 
what Petit de Julleville wrote in 1900, about the condemna- 
tion trial, with what Canon Dunand wrote four years later. 

The former says plainly that he believes the records are 
honest. ‘‘ Whatever Cauchon’s intentions may have been, Man- 
chon, who was notary or clerk at the trial of 1431, and Pierre 
Miget, who sat in it as a judge, both testified in the rehabili- 
tation trial; one to the effect that the official report which he 
had signed was a faithful record and the other that the ¢ ficial 
notaries were reliable men.” Moreover, the cfficial records show 
no traces of fraudulent interpolations, “they fit well tcgether 
and seem exact.” ‘‘ Besides,” adds de Julleville, “since 1 found 


* Vol. I., pp. 2-4. 
+ Dunand, * L’ Héroicité des Vertus de Jeanne d‘Arc," dans la Revue du Clergé Frangais, 


April, 1,04. ¢ Dunand, arf. cit, 
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nothing but what was wholly to the honor of Joan of Arc and 
proclaimed aloud her innocence and her virtue,* 1 could not 
discover any clear trace of the falsifications that are somewhat 
vaguely imputed to her judges.’’t 

M. Dunand starts with the principle that accusations which 
come from declared enemies are “ absolutely untrustworthy,” 
so long as those enemies “ offer only their own testimony as 
the proof or guarantee of their charges.” Thence he concludes 
that by themselves alone Pierre Cauchon’s base charges against 
the Maid, for whom he had a mortal hatred, deserve no cre- 
dence. He reaches also the conclusion that the records of the 
trial at Rouen, written up as they were at the order and under 
the inspiration of the English, sworn enemies of Joan, by judges 
and doctors who were in their pay, are unreliable from begin- 
ning to end, and by themselves cannot be trusted in anything 
that concerns the charges against the prisoner.} The contrast 
is very marked. The following observation, however, may mod- 
erate it a little. The minutes of the trial were first written in 
French by the clerks Manchon and Boisguillaume. Quite a 
while later they were translated into Latin by the same Man- 
chon and Thomas de Courcelles. The latter, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, was a deadly enemy of Joan’s§ May we not believe 
that the original was trustworthy as a rule, and that Thomas 
de Courcelles changed it more or Jess in his Latin translation? 
As a matter of fact, some really serious alterations have been 
discovered. Besides, do we know Manchon and Miget well 
enough to take their word without entertaining any doubts of 
their sincerity or even their infallibility? They may have been 
deceived or they may have been dishonest. The best way to an- 
swer the question, it seems to me, is to examine some partic- 
ular points. 

After Joan had been captured by the Burgundians, she was 
shut up in the fortress of Beaurevoir. Having heard that Com- 
piégne was about to be taken and handed over to fire and the 
sword, and fearing also to be delivered to the English, she tried 
to escape, despite the “ voices” which urged her to take every- 
thing in good part. Did she jump from the top of the tower, 


* We will see later that these words of Petit de Julleville do not correspond exactly with 
his thought. 


+ Petit de Julleville, of. cét., pp. 109-111. t Dunand, of. cét., p. 390. 
§ We have the whole of the Latin translation, but only a part of the French original. 
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as the term which the records put into her mouth implies, or did 
she fall, as the Chronicle of the Cordeliers* has it, when the 
linen strips which she had tied together and fastened to her 
window, broke just as she started to climb down them ? 

‘*We must believe the Maid,” says M. France. “She tells 
us that she jumped. If she had fallen while sliding down an 
improvised rope, she would not have felt guilty, nor would she 
have accused herself of a sin.’’ fT 

These reasons do not carry conviction. In whatever way 
the prisoner tried to escape, she had disobeyed her ‘‘ voices,” 
and had therefore committed a fault, however excusable and 
slight { On the other hand, Joan, in answering the question 
put by her judges, may have used the term that they employed 
—perhaps on purpose—without ever suspecting its treacherous 
character. It may very well be, then, that the author of the 
Chronicle of the Cordeliers, who was acquainted, as M. France 
himself admits, “with certain diplomatic matters and had seen 
some diplomatic documents,” 4 told the truth in the present 
case. One is all the more inclined to distrust the term used 
in the text of the trial, in proportion as one feels that the 
judges were interested in making people believe that Joan had 
committed a grave sin of despair, and had wished to take her 
own life. As this is a lie, it is quite likely that the phrase in 
question is one also. 

Let us go on to another fact, about which the text of the 
trial is no less questionable—the sign given by Joan to Charles 
VII. Here first of all is what the trial records say. Ques- 
tioned by Cauchon on March 10, 1431, she at first refused to 
answer. She had promised the king to keep his secret, and she 
had thus far kept her promise. Harassed and pressed still fur- 
ther by her judges, she ended by telling them that an angel, 
acting for God, gave the king the sign. The sign, so the an- 
gel assured the king as he gave him the crown, was that he 
would have the whole kingdom of France with the help of God 
and through the labors of Joan. The crown that he brought 
was of fine gold; it was entrusted to the Archbishop of Rheims; 

* This anonymous chronicle receives its name from the fact that the only manuscript which 
contains it comes from a Paris convent of that religious body. It was written by a well-informed 
elerk from Picardy, a contemporary of Joan's, und a partisan of the Burgundians. 

t Vol. II., p. 207. 

4 ‘' The only fault she ever committed,’’ writes Petit de Julleville, of. ci#., p. 126. 

§ Vol. I., p. 15. 
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and was still in the king’s treasury. The angel who brought 
it entered by the gate, along with her and always accompanied 
her.* Some days later she told the same story with new de- 
tails. Now on the morning of the day she was burned, accor- 
ding to the Posthumous Postscript, she acknowledged that she 
was herself the angel, and that the crown was simply the prome 
ise that the king would be crowned. 

Some who think the texts reliable, Quicherat and M. France, 
for example, say that Joan did not tel] the truth—that she 
lied. Others try to excuse her on the score that she was com- 
mitted to an ‘‘ unpleasant course of conduct.” Petit de Julleville, 
from whom I quote these last few words, continues: 


Being stubbornly determined—I say it to her glory—never 
to give up the king’s secret, she wished, however, to be freed 
at any cost from the importunities of her judges. She thought 
she had a right to set a real fact before them in an allegorical 
form. In the end she told them ot her interview with Charles 
VII., and in doing so adorned what was really very simple, 
with wonderful colors. . . . She invented this scene to 
have done with a very annoying question, and to throw her 
judges off the right track, by feeding their curiosity with her 
fancies. This disguising of the truth—even when most in- 
nocent and excusable—was not to the taste of her brave and 
truthful tongue. She played this part poorly; she contra- 
dicted herself repeatedly. . . .T 


For my part, I am more inclined to agree with Joan’s latest 
Catholic historians in the judgment that not only the Fosthu- 
mous Postscript, but also the official records of the trial, fail to 
tell the truth. M. Vallet de Viriville, a historian of Quicherat’s 
school, whom M. France greatly esteems{ is of this opinion. 
Here are his words: ‘‘ This whole story of the sign and of the 
angel seems to be a malicious parody on the answers made by 
the prisoner. . . . We cannot repeat it too often, that in 
our judgment this is a biassed, unreliable text, written by un- 
just, hostile judges.”§ Writers belonging to the latter half of 


* Petit de Julleville, of. cit., p. 130. 


t Op cit., pp. 129-130. M. France (vol I., p. 90) remarks that Joan sometimes expressed 
her thoughts in allegory. 

t** In my judgment, the most thoughtful of all the histories written between 1817 and 1870, 
is the one which forms the fourth book of Vallet de Viriville’s History of Charles VI/. Init 
care is taken to connect Joan with the group of visionaries to which she really belongs " (vol. 
1., p. 66.) § Quoted by Dunand, art cit., p. 402. 
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the fifteenth century say the sign consisted in Joan’s revealing 
to Charles VII. a secret prayer of his about his own legitimacy. 
It is very probable that these writers are to be believed in 
preference to the official records of the trial or the Posthumous 
Postscript. 

There are still other reasons why the historian should mis- 
trust these texts. Not to be too long, we will confine ourselves 
to an examinination of what they tell us about Joan’s last days, 

On May 24, 1431, the unfortunate Maid was driven in a 
cart, under escort, to the cemetery of Saint Ouen, to listen to 
a sermon and to hear the final sentence pronounced. If she 
will consent to hold as true what “the clerks and those who 
are judges of such matters say and have decided about her 
words and actions”; if she will consent to wear women’s 
clothes ; to abjure and to revoke all that she has said, her ex- 
communication will be lifted and sentence of death will not be 
pronounced, Joan remains firm. All the while she wants to 
obey the Church, and if the Church, ¢.¢., the Universal Church, 
commands it, she will sign the memorandum set before her. 
Finally, as they threaten to burn her that very day, unless she 
signs it immediately, she consents to their demand. In spite 
of the promises by which several clerks have led her on, she 
is brought back to the English prison. She dresses again as 
a woman, Three days later, however, she resumes male attire. 
Next day, Monday, May 28, Cauchon and the vice-inquisitor, 
accompanied by many masters and doctors, repair to the castle 
in which Joan is imprisoned. 


Her face was tear-stained and disfigured with dreadful 
griet. 

She was asked when and why she had resumed that sort of 
clothing. 

She answered: I have just now put on men’s clothes and 
laid aside my woman’s dress. 

Why have you changed and who made you do it? 

I have done it of my own will, without any constraint. I 
prefer male to temale attire. 

You have promised and sworn not to dress as a man. 

I never understood that I had taken an oath not to do so. 

Why have you taken to wearing such clothes again? 

Because it is more lawful for me to wear them again and 
dress as a man, while I am among men, than to dress as a 
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woman. . . . Iam wearing them again because the pro- 
mises made to me, that I might go to Mass and receive my 
Savior and that I would be freed from my fetters, have not 
been kept. 

Have you sworn in the same way not to resume that kind of 
garb? 

I would rather die than be inchains. But if they are will- 
ing to let me go to Mass, and to take off my irons and to put 
me in a decent prison and to let me have a woman with me, 
I will be good and will do whatever the Church wishes. 

Haven’t you heard your voices since Thursday ? 

Yes. 

What did they say to you ? 

They told me that God had sent word to me by Saints 
Catherine and Margaret what a great pity it was that I had 
consented to treason in making an abjuration and revocation 
to save my life, and that I was damning myself to save my 
life. It was through fear of the fire that I said what I did. 

Thus spoke Joan, with grief. . . . She had dressed 
again as a man, so as to obey once more her celestial counsel- 
lor, because she did not want to purchase her life by denying 
the angel and the saints, and finally because she wanted to 
retract her abjuration publicly as well as in her heart.* 


Now that she had relapsed, Joan had to be handed over to 
the secular arm. Wednesday morning, May 30, word came that 
she was to die that day. She realized at last that her “‘ voices” 
had deceived her, and she confessed it several times. Then she 
was allowed to go to Communion. She was soon led out to 
the scaffold which had been erected in the Vieux-Marché 
Square. Cauchon pronounced sentence in his own name and 
in the name of the vice-inquisitor. An hour later she was dead, 
burned alive at the stake. 

Such is the story as we read it in M. France. Its details 
have been drawn from the records of the condemnation trial 
and the Posthumous Postscript. 

The first point to be noted is that the memorandum which 
we find in the official report of the proceedings is not the one 
that was read to Joan, the one she repeated and consented to 
sign. The abjuration which was included in the records, and 
which makes Joan retract and disavow in most humiliating lan- 
guage everything she had said about her mission, is quite lengthy, 


* A. France, of. cit., vol. Il., pp. 276-8. 
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containing about fifty lines. Now in the process of rehabilita- 
tion, the bailiff Jean Massieu, who had read the formula of ab- 
juration to Joan, the notary, Guillaume Manchon, and other 
witnesses, testified that the abjuraticn read to Joan was no 
longer than a Pater, and contained only six or seven lines of 
writing. A base substitution had been effected. Since we can- 
not suspect these witnesses of lying, or of being deceived in 
this matter, we must conclude that the formula which we read 
in the records is a forgery. In the judgment of particularly 
competent critics, such as Canon Ulysses Chevalier, M. Marius 
Sepet, and Mgr. Duchesne, we may henceforth consider the 
problem solved and hold this as a historical fact. M. Anatole 
France himself recognizes it as such. With many others, how- 
ever, he seems to believe that the long formula is only the de- 
velopment of the shorter one. But “in that case, why were 
not the two texts placed side by side, so that the honesty of 
the judges might be above suspicion ?” ® 

Does not this fact justify usin having our doubts about the 
remainder of the records and the Posthumous Postscript? We 
are dealing with Joan’s deadly enemies, utterly unscrupulous 
men. Are they not capable of planning and carrying out a 
veritable judicial ambush to destroy Joan and also to blacken 
her in the eyes of posterity ? What faith can we put in men 
who spared no pains to make it appear that Joan had relapsed, 
and so led her to the stake? 

This one fact alone gives us a right to distrust the /os- 
thumous Postscript, according to which, on the very day of her 
death, Joan had once more disowned her heavenly revelations, 
had presented her “ voices” in a ridiculous and almost demoni- 
acal light, and had acknowledged her untruthfulness in regard 
to the sign given to Charles VII. Many other reasons lead us 
to treat this document as unreliable. It is in the form of an 
inquiry made by the judges eight days after Joan’s death, and 
is placed at the end of the trial records. Unlike them, it bears 
no signature. Nobody ever came forward to guarantee its au- 
thenticity. For all that M. France—whose words have been 
quoted already—affirms that it is ‘‘an historical document of 
unquestionable authenticity.”” On what grounds? First, be- 
cause “it contains Joan’s second retractation, a retractation that 


*Dunand. La ** Vie de Jeanne d' Are” de M. Anatole France et les documents, P. & 
(Poussielgue, Paris, 15 rue Cassette). 
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is not open to doubt, since Joan died with the last sacraments.’’® 
4 To this we may reply that if she had not made the retractation 
her judges were clever enough to let her go to Communion so 
as to make it appear that she had once more acknowledged 
her delusions and her crime. M. France goes on to say: 
“Those who called attention to the irregularity of this docu- 
ment during the trial of rehabilitation did not tax its contents 
with falsehood.” Grant all that! What follows from it? They 
may have been deceived by others, or they may have been self- 
deceived. Possibly they were not wholly in good faith. No; 
the authenticity and the veracity of the Posthumous Postscript - 
fl have not been proved. Quite the contrary! 

This is why recent Catholic historians have not had recourse, 
like Petit de Julleville, for example, to charitable interpreta- 
tions or to extenuating circumstances in order to vindicate 
| Joan. They tell the story of the young girl’s last days with- 
out taking the Postscript into account. From the records of 
the condemnation trial they take only what can be easily 
reconciled with what we know for certain about Joan and her 
) character, and what we are told elsewhere about her doings 
if and sayings during the last week of her life. To tell the 
| truth, can a well-informed and fair-minded critic blame them 
| H for that ? 
| 


eRe ies 


M. Anatole France, who, in a general way, sets a high value 
on the records of the condemnation trial and on the anony- 
mous document which has been added to them, is proportion- 
ately severe in his arraignment of the rehabilitation trial. 

True, he grants that “the rehabilitation trial, with its me- 
moirs, its consultations, its one hundred and forty testimonies fur- 
nished by one hundred and twenty-three witnesses, affords us 
a rich supply of documents,” and that it clears up a great 
many obscure points. He strongly urges historians, however, 
“never to forget how and why this trial was held.” 

If it were not carried too far, this caution would be legiti- 
mate and wise. M. France carries it too far. He writes: 


The witnesses, for the most part, show themselves exceed- 
ingly simple and undiscerning. It saddens a man to find so 
few judicious and clear-headed people in this crowd of all 
ages and conditions. Souls seem to have been wrapped up at 


® This statement is not exact. She was not anointed. 
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that time in a twilight in which nothing stood out distinctly. 
Thought as well as language was strangely childish. One 
cannot go far into that obscure age without believing oneself 
among children. Along with interminable wars, misery and 
ignorance had reduced mankind to mental poverty and ex- 
treme moral indigence. The scanty, slashed, ridiculous attire 
of the nobles and of the rich betrays their absurdly garish 
tastes and their intellectual weakness. Their levity is one of 
the most striking characteristics of these little minds. They 
cannot pay attention to anything ; they cannot retain anything. 
No one who has read the writings of those days can help be- 
ing struck by this almost general weakness. 

Besides we cannot trust everything in those one hundred 
and forty affidavits.* 


M. France then cites certain depositions which he thinks 
very improbable, or are contradicted by documents which he 
considers more reliable. He goes on: 


In this work, while dealing with the rehabilitation trial, I 
have given my opinion as to what we should think about the 
depositions of the clerks, of the bailiff Massieu, of Brother 
Isambard de la Pierre, of Brother Martin Ladvenu, and of all 
those witch-burners and avengers of God who worked with as 
stout a heart to rehabilitate Joan as to condemn her.t 


“Cloister and sacristy tales,” { he scornfully exclaims, in re- 
ferring to what was said in the rehabilitation trial about at- 
tempts at violence which had made Joan resolve to dress again 
as aman. He is not at a loss for words to abuse “all those 
Church ink-wells,” the clerks, “who had drawn up arguments 
for the prosecution and then did marvels to destroy them; who, 
the more zealous they had been in building up the case, aimed 
the more at tearing it down; who discovered as many flaws in 
it as one could wish;{§ and who, over and above all this, in- 
vented a thousand silly stories to blacken Cauchon and to ex- 
culpate Joan.” 

His final reason for mistrust is thus courteously stated by 
M. France: 


If the testimony given in the second trial frequently seems 
to be artificial and studied, if it is sometimes altogether false, 
the fault rests not only with those who gave that testimony, 


# Vol. I., p. 20. t Vol. I., p. 24. $ Vol. II., p. 377. § Vol. II., p. 488. 
VOL, LXXXVIII.—23 
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but also with those who received it. They sought it too de 
viously. This testimony has no more value than that given 
in an inquisition. In some places it represents the mind of 
the judges as much as that of the witnesses.* 


Joan must be made out an unintelligent, feeble-minded girl ; 
thus it will be much easier to defend many of her words and 
acts; and besides the Holy Spirit will be more manifest in her. 
She must have an infused knowledge of war; she must be 
miraculously pure, and to the degree of sanctity; for thus her 
mission will be more evident and more unquestionable. Every- 
thing was arranged in such a way that the witnesses would 
make her out ignorant, artless, skillful in waging war, and of 
such saintly purity as to astonish the soldiers emong whom 
she lived. ‘‘ All this,” concludes M. France, “as any one may 
see, corresponds with the thought of the judges; and these, if 
I may use the term, are theological, rather than natural truths.” ¢ 

This skillful arraignment is complete; infantile simplicity or 
base villainy on the part of the witnesses; cunning on the 
part of the judges. Everything that-can help to disparage the 
rehabilitation trial is abundantly and adroitly set forth in M. 
France’s book, 

There is some truth in what he says, but it is exaggerated. 
To be sure we must not accept blindly what we are told twenty- 
five years after the events in question, by witnesses who are 
sometimes credulous or interested, who have no critical spirit, 
who are desirous of setting themselves right with the world or 
of vindicating one whom they knew or loved; and who finally 
were questioned for the very evident purpose of annulling a 
previous sentence. For all that let us be slow to charge them 
with either error or deception. Let us not do that out of par- 
tisanship nor without a grave reason. 

A witness testifies to something extraordinary and marvel- 
ous. M. France, who does not believe in the supernatural, nor 
in miracles, quickly classes him among the feeble-minded. 

Another witness, in testifying to some word or act of Joan’s, 
clashes with certain documents. M. France, who has his rea- 
sons—they are not always critical and scientific—for preferring 
those documents to the rehabilitation trial, sees in the asser- 
tion only an interested lie or a childish illusion. 


* Vol. I., pp. 24-25. t Vol. I., p. 28. 
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This is a very convenient way of acting. It does indeed 
indicate a methodical mind, but it is of such a nature that it 
frequently leads a man too far. Why, alas! indeed, did not 
God intervene to accredit His ambassadress, or to help her ful- 
fil her task of liberation? But why, we ask in our turn, must 
we doubt a man’s word because he becomes a friend instead of 
an enemy, or because he is trying to repair the evil he has — 
done? Why, in fine, must we refuse to accept what is to Joan’s 
honor or to the credit of those who sought her vindication, 
while we make haste to admit everything that tells against 
them ? 

Our enemies freely charge us with writing history, not for 
the sake of the truth, but to help the Church. Have we not 
as much, nay even more reason to reproach them on the same 
score ? 

At any rate the critical study which we have just made— 
perhaps at somewhat too great a length—enables us to conclude 
that M. Anatole France has frequently had a false notion of 
the documents in the case. May we not, then, with some show 
of reason, entertain a suspicion that he has not built a solid 
edifice on his ruinous foundations ? 

What we have to say further will show our readers that the 
suspicion is unhappily only too well founded, and that the 
Joan of Arc imagined by M. France bears little likeness to the 
Maid who was the marvel of her age. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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TO MEN OF GOOD-WILL. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


pie ze was a tall and strapping young fellow, lean and 
; f muscular of body, well balanced of mind, and pre- 
eminently a man of peace. If you had met him 
a year or more ago in his native Alsatian village, 
eee and had questioned him of his scheme of life, 
Siine dante and direct of thought and speech, he would have 
answered you: 

‘* Monsieur, my grandfather was blacksmith of Falons, my 
father was blacksmith of Falons, and I, too, will keep the forge. 
But, since Rose Marie has the fancy, I will also buy a little 
farm, with a cow and chickens, and my good mother shall sit 
in our chimney-corner and enjoy warm milk and new-laid eggs. 
Who is Rose Marie, do you ask? Ah, Monsieur, she is the 
best and sweetest—yes, and the prettiest girl in France. We 
are to be married as soon after Christmas as the Church per- 
mits; but what she can see in a plain, stupid fellow like me is 
the wonder. The good nuns have taught her music and many 
accomplishments; and she can, besides, cook and spin and 
nurse the sick. It is only on Sundays and feast-days that I 
feel anywhere near her, as I have a sort of voice (and she has 
taught me) and I sing in the choir. You must hear our an- 
thems, for the curé, Father Ambrose, says to every one that 
his choir is not so bad. But it is all owing to Rose Marie’s 
drilling. I wish you may be here for the wedding.” 

Now, it was Christmas-tide and, instead, Réné Dufour, far 
from beloved Alsace, watched out the wintry night in blocd- 
stained trenches, encompassing the privations and suffering, the 
fratricidal strife, the expiring hopes and ultimate despair of 
starving, besieged Paris. It was bewildering when you come 
to think of it. He who had shaken and cuffed in easy-gcing 
finality many a village adversary, rather than enter into more 
vindictive combat; who had forgiven with the large tolerance 
of a mild nature and a strong frame all things forgivable; and 
even, in just resentment of the seeming unforgivable, had let 
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Rose Marie’s soft eyes and pursuasive voice turn him from con- 
templated retaliation. 

“There is nothing unpardonable,” he could hear her coax- 
ing even now, “or how could any of us dare to die when the 
time comes? Peace is always and forever best.” 

Yet here he stood, with armed hosts opposed, to spoil or 
be despoiled, to wound or be wounded, to kill or be killed. 
Sullen cannonading roared and echoed among the hills and 
hollows. Balls came cleaving and whistlivg, to scatter inani- 
mate dust or bury themselves in animate flesh. Smoke lifted 
and fell, acrid and choking, and from its obscurities came sharp 
command how best to slay, or sudden cry or moan as this com- 
rade or that fell in the rifle- pits, writhing, distorted. ‘“ Peace! 
Peace!” counselled Rose Marie; and this was what came. 

At least he had not volunteered for inhuman contention 
until his very home and people were threatened. 

‘They will call me coward,” he said at last. 

“You!” cried Rose Marie, with inspiriting disdain of the 
very thought. ‘‘ Well, go then, since you must or be conscripted. 
I give thanks that you are not accountable; and may the dear 
Lord forgive them who call the Prince of Peace a God of Bat- 
tles. But if you, my Réné, must go soldiering to others’ harm, 
I can but try to heal, at least.” Then, parting from him with 
helpful show of courage, she had enrolled herself among the 
nurses and been sent—he knew not whither. 

So sadly thinned was his own company from previous en- 
counters that it was now combined with one of the Parisian 
gardes mobiles, wild fellows and reckless, whose cfficers could 
hardly handle or keep within precarious shelter. Yet even 
they had a bit envied Réné’s mention twice in general orders 
“for conspicuous bravery.” 

‘*It comes in the day’s work,” he told them quietly. His 
panic of the raw recruit once overcome, his continuous, sicken- 
ing horror at inevitable cruelty held in abeyance, he was now 
but a*calm, clear-headed servant of military discipline, obedient 
to the call of a seeming duty, however repugnant. ‘‘A duty, 
God of Love! A duty, my Rose Marie!” Yet, under the 
hottest rain of bullets, he loaded and fired, re-loaded and fired 
again, with the steady, mechanical precision with which he 
turned-out horseshoes at the forge. 

As he crouched, a twinge from the cold bit into the leg 
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which had been slightly wounded at Sedan, and he rested, gun 
in arm-hollow, striking his benumbed fingers together; then, 
cautiously straightening his cramped limbs, he slipped across 
to a higher mound, the icy earth crackling beneath his feet. 
Here he could stand nearly at length, his ears alert, his eyes 
intent for danger, yet ranging over all the wide scene, which 
lifting smoke permitted to view. 

“Where is she? Where is she?” iterated an inner con- 
sciousness, ‘“‘on this eve of the dear Lord’s birthday? My 
Rose Marie, lover of peace—and of me!” A few of the nurses, 
so he had heard, greatly daring for humanity’s sake, had been 
killed, and others wounded. So overwhelming had been un- 
expected defeat, so demoralizing the hasty retreat upon the 
capital, so urgent the need for womanly service, that all had 
been transported here, there, everywhere, as occasion called. 
“If alive, to-night of all nights, she surely thinks of me.” . 

It was near to twelve o’clock now, and freezing ever harder. 
Over head the clear, frosty skies, magnificently star-jewelled, 
glittered and sparkled and shimmered. There was a half moon, 
palely illumining the wide, snow-covered, sinking and swelling, 
ghostly expanses of the earth beneath. 

From the advance-posts of the Germans could be plainly 
distinguished their challenge: ‘‘ Wer da?” And—so close were 
they—the ring of their rifle-butts on the icy ground, even, was 
quite clear. On their side must have been heard, with equal 
distinctness, the French sentries’ ‘‘ Qui vive ?”’ The furious can- 
nonading, and even more murderous firing from the rifle- pits, 
seemed suddenly suspended for an interval. A curious, brood- 
ing silence reigned for a while over the deathful, snow-clad, 
blood-stained fields. As an officer stamped his feet to restore 
sensation, a tall private, alert and active, of well-cut features 
and a calm, intelligent expression, stepped out from the line 


‘of gardes and Alsatians, and saluted. 


** What is it?” 

“ Captain, may I have leave of absence from the watch for 
a little while?” 

“* Nonsense; you are beside yourself. Step into your place 
instantly. Do you suppose that I am less cold than yourself? 
Or are the others? Do not be afraid—this is only a breath- 
ing spell. Wait a little. When the firing begins again we will 
all be warm enough.” 
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The soldier did not move. Still saluting, he continued most 
respectfully but pertinaciously: ‘‘ Captain, I beg you, give me 
your permission. The matter will take only a few moments. 
I assure you, you will have no reason to regret it.” 

“The deuce I will not! Who are you, anyhow, and what 
do you want to do?” 

“Who amI? Why, I am Réné Dufour, chief singer in 
Father Ambrose’s choir. What I want to do, Captain, must, 
please, remain my secret, for a few minutes only.” 

‘*Then let it remain undone. No further foolishness. Get 
back. If I were to let one private return to Paris to-night, I 
I might as well send back the whole company.” 

‘* Why, Captain ’—smiling frankly—‘‘ I have no desire to go 
to Paris to-night. I want to go in this direction,” and he 
pointed over toward the German lines. ‘‘I ask for only two 
minutes’ leave of absence.” 

The officer’s curiosity was keenly awakened. Quiet still 
brooded over the wintry night and scene. 

“Well, then ’—he hesitated—“‘ you may go for that length 
of time. But, remember, it is your own desire. You are al- 
most certainly seeking death.” 

Réné immediately leaped out of the trench and advanced 
swiftly toward the enemy. In the silence of the night the 
snow could be heard crunching under his feet, and the black 
silhouette of his figure, cast in shadow by the moonlight, ap- 
peared mysteriously to lengthen. At ten paces distance he 
stood fast, drawing himself to his full height and saluting. 
Then, with powerful, deep-chested voice, and great and moving 
fervor of expression, he began to sing the beautiful Christmas 
hymn of the composer Adam: 


‘Minuit, Chrétiens, c’est I’heure solennelle, 
Ou l’'homme-Dieu descendit sur nous.’’ 

“Tis midnight, Christians, the solemn hour 
At which the God-man descended unto us.” 


Sounding forth so unexpectedly over the silvery, solemn, 
silent stretches, under the sparkling winter skies, such beauty 
and impressiveness were added to the song through the sacred 
memories of the Holy Eve in such strange, outward contrast- 
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ing circumstance, that even the Parisians, many of them doubt- 
ers and scoffers, listened with deep and genuine emotion. 

Similar feelings must have swayed the German portion of 
his audience. Doubtless many of these were reminded of a 
far-away home, of family and children, neighbors and friends 
clustered joyously around the Christmas tree. Not a weapon 
was raised against the daring singer; no command was given, 
no call or step was heard. In unbroken silence the men of 
both armies listened to this touching reminder of their home 
life and their religion. His song ended, the brave soldier sa- 
luted once more, turned on his heel, and marched delibezately 
back to his own trenches: 

“Captain, I report my return. I hope you do not regret 
your permission.” 

Before his officer could answer, attention was called once 
more to the German side, where, in his turn advancing towards 
the lines, the heavy, helmeted figure of an artillery-man now 
became visible. Ten steps or more he strode forward, just as 
Réné had done, halted, coolly made the military salute, and in 
the midst of the wintry night, surrounded by all these armed 
men who for months past had had no other thought than to 
destroy one another, he uplifted, with full voice and heart, a 
lovely German Christmas hymn, a hymn of praise and thank- 
fulness for the meek and lowly Christ Child, who came into the 
world eighteen centuries before to bring the divine behest of 
peace and love to mankind, and whom men have so poorly 
heeded or obeyed: 


“Von Himmel hoch, da komm ich her, 
Ich bring euch gute, neue Mahr.”’ 
“From Heaven above to earth I come, 
To bring glad news to every home.” 


So sang the German soldier, his full, mellow tones ringing 
out upon the night. He ended his hymn with the joyous cry: 
“* Wethnachiszeit!” ‘‘ Weihnachtszeit/"’ ‘Christmas time!” 
And from the German intrenchments came in full chorus the 
glad refrain: “ Weihnachtszeit/” Then, with one voice, the 
French soldiers responded: ‘“ Noé// Noél/” ‘Christmas! 
Christmas!” 
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The artillery-man slowly retraced his steps and disappeared 
in the trenches. An hour afterward the cannon from the forts 
boomed and crashed and roared their murderous business; and 
rifle-bullets sang and split the air once more before embedding 
themselves in quivering flesh. The Christmas singers crouched 
once more in the pits directing with accustomed precision mis- 
siles for each other’s destruction. Thick smoke and welling 
blood, groans and cries, once more defiled and tortured the 
birth-night of the gentle Master. 

One singer, however, after his reverential and appealing 
chant, was ordained no more to take his brother’s life. Hardly 
had storm of battle been renewed when Réné Dufour crumpled 
up suddenly as he knelt, rolled over, gasping: ‘* Sezgneur 
Dieu!’ and lay still. He had a moment of semi-conscious- 
ness when they were lifting him into an ambulance, and he 
heard the surgeon—leagues away, it sounded—saying: ‘‘ Not 
much use putting that one in—it will be over shortly”; and 
thought: ‘“‘So much the better. Slaughtering is nauseous bus- 
iness. Rather be dead than kill.” Then he waked again, 
weeks afterward, in a Parisian hospital, and fancied at first 
that he might be in heaven, taking the cornettes of the Sisters 
of Charity flitting here and there through ward and corridor 
for wings of angels. A sharp pain in his side dissipated this 
thought, and when acool hand was laid on his head he looked 
up to see one neither angel nor Sister of Charity, but whose 
sleeve bore the insignia of the field-nurses, ‘‘ Oh, Sister,” 
said a well-remembered voice, ‘thanks be to God! he is 
conscious.” 

“Rose Marie!”’ 

“You must not talk. Take this now, and sleep.” 

When allowed, he asked: ‘‘But how came you here—away 
from the lines? I asked so many and could hear nothing of 
you.” 

‘And I, my Réné, how hard I tried to have news of you. 
But must go—and go—always where I was sent. I should 
never have known your whereabouts but for that wonderful, 
beautiful thing you did. It was an inspiration—singing there, 
in the moonlight and the snow, of the dear Jesus to the 
fighters. I was at work in the hospital tent in your rear when 
I heard your dear voice calling in the stillness to the armies. 
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Then I made my way—in spite of all—in time to come back 
with you. Your recovery—you must think it a reward for the 
hymn—” ! 

A doctor had paused to take rapid note of the patient’s 
progress. He smiled a little: ‘‘ Whatever reward may be due 
you, my man, it is given you here’’—touching her sleeve. 
“You owe her—everything. The Sisters and I—we had our 
hands more than full with all the poor fellows brought in, 
and many died. But you had Nurse Rose Marie’s undivided 
attention. Thank her for your life.” 

** Under God,” said the girl with reverence, as he passed 
on. “You know,” she told Réné gently, “war is over. The 
Germans have won—it is permitted by the Lord—and they 
occupy the city. Exchange of the wounded prisoners is now 
going on—and you will be sent home when your strength is 
greater.” 

“And you with me? Ah, Rose Marie, to see again our 
village—the forge, the little farm, and the dear old mother in 
the chimney-corner, Father Ambrose and. the choir, who will 
sing anthems at our wedding—will they not?” 

“Perhaps. At any rate, please God! we will celebrate our 
next Christmas not to the sound of bugle and cannon, but to 
that of hymns of praise to Him, peace and good-will to all His 
creatures. What happiness, my Réné!” 


























THE HABIT AND GIFT OF WISDOM. 


BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


exis | seems needful once more to recall the saying of 
Newman that in his work on the Illative Sense 
he had no intention of formulating a theory, but 
only of presenting an analysis of phenomena, 
Nevertheless, almost in spite of himself, he left a 
clue to a ready-made, age-old theory which at least has a close 
affinity to, even if it does not exactly fit, the analysis. This 
is the Aristotelian theory of intellectual habits. The clue is 
the concept of phronesis or judgment. Newman begins to de- 
scribe the Illative Sense by comparing it with phronesis as used 
in the Nicomachean Ethics. There it is the habit or virtue of 
the intellect which enables it to perform its most perfect judg- 
ments concerning conduct. Aristotle did not limit its function 
to conduct, though Newman takes that aspect of it for the 
purpose of his illustration.* 

As phronesis is then to moral duty, so is the Illative Sense 
to intellectual truth. Now it so happens that St. Thomas has 
chosen this identical concept of phronesis as a basis for his doc- 
trine concerning the habit and gift of wisdom. In his strong 
hands the Aristotelian theory undergoes a complete transforma- 
tion, for it must needs be adapted to the revealed truths of 
man’s supernatural end and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. I pro- 
pose then in the following essay to sketch the origin, the na- 
ture, and the function of the habit and gift of wisdom as the 
same appears to me from the pages of the Summa, and to in- 
dicate the bearing of the same on the question of religious 
assent. 

The first step towards a right understanding of this doctrine 
will be to take a glance at the general anthropology of St. 
Thomas. We cannot remind ourselves too often that he was a 
prince amongst scholastics. He towered above them, the no- 
blest of them all. A long line of brilliant intellects led up to 
him, and then came a rapid falling off. It is only too true 

* Grammar of Assent, p. 35% 
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that he did not escape the influence of that ultra-dialecticism 
for which his age was notorious. Still, together with the su- 
preme dialectical and intellectual aspect of things, he did not 
lose sight of the human, the real, and the concrete. Certainly 
science was to concern itself with universals, but universals 
were to have their foundation in particulars; and in proportion 
as the mind was equipped with universals, so much the more 
fit was it to deal with the concrete particulars of life. He says: 


Choice in action follows a judgment of the reason. In 
things to be done much uncertainty is tound, because actions 
concern contingent singulars, which, on account of their 
changeableness, are uncertain. In doubtful or uncertain 
things, however, the reason does not make a judgment with- 
out a previous inquiry, and therefore an irquiry of the reason 
is necessary before a judgment in the choice of things. 

When the acts of two powers are ordained for the 
sake of each other, there is something in each which belongs 
to the other, and so both acts may be named after each other. 
It is indeed manifest that the act of the reason directing 
things to an end, and the act of the will tending towards those 
things according to the rule of reason, are ordained to help 
each other mutually. Hence in the act of the will, which is 
choice, there appears something of the reason, namely, order ; 
whilst in advice, which is an act of the reason, there appears 
something of the will, namely, the matter which the man 
wants todo. Thisin fact is his motive, for it is on account 
of the man wishing the end that he takes counsel concerning 
the means to the end. Hence, Aristotle can say that choice 
is an appetitive intellect, whilst St. John Damascene can say 
that counsel is an inquisitive appetite. 


Hence, when St. Thomas says that science deals with uni- 
versals he manifestly intends that those universals shall be the 
fruit of a ripe experience with particulars, and that in the ap- 
plication of theories to the working out of man’s aims due 
regard shall be paid to facts. Some of his followers seem to 
have forgotten this, but the work of Newman has recalled them 
to a sense of proportion. The Cardinal is only repeating St. 
Thomas’ doctrine when he says: “Let units come first, and 
(so-called) universals second; let universals minister to units, 
not units be sacrificed to universals.”* He attaches, perhaps, 


* lbid., p. 279. 
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more importance to the unit than did the medizval doctor; 
nor is the epithet “so-called” without its touch of irony. But 
then he was looking at men’s minds as they are, whilst St. 
Thomas was looking at them as they ought to be. There is no 
small difference between the quality of universals stored up in 
the average concrete mind and that of those which would exist 
in the ideal and perfect mind. 

Again, St. Thomas was keenly alive to those various de- 
grees of certitude which ultra-dialecticism seems so unable to 
comprehend. He says that the same kind of certitude cannot 
be found nor must it be sought for equally in all things. A 
properly educated man seeks only so much of certitude as the 
nature of each individual case allows. And with an exquisite 
quiet irony the Angelic Doctor remarks on the dialecticians of 
his day: “‘There are some who do not accept that which is 
said to them unless it be said in a mathematical way. And 
this happens on account of the custom of those who have been 
brought up on mathematics, for custom is a second nature. 
This also can happen to some people on account of their in- 
disposition, to those, namely, who have a strong imagination 
and a not very elevated understanding.” * 

All this has its root in the principle of dichotomy. Accor- 
ding to this principle it is the same soul in man which thinks, 
wills, feels, vegetates, and actuates the primary matter. The 
body is the primary matter, which has no other function but 
to limit the action of the soul, for primary matter is a pure 
potency, and every act is limited by the potency into which it 
is received. Nevertheless in human actions it is the whole man 
who acts, not his soul, nor his body, nor his wil], nor his in- 
tellect, nor his feelings, nor his substantial form, nor his pri- 
mary matter; but his person, his distinct, subsisting, rational 
nature. Pars est propter totum, et anima propter animatum, 
On the other hand, however, the actions and vital functions do 
not come from the man immediately. They do not come di- 
rectly from his person, but indirectly through the means of 
certain powers. Each of these is a principium quo, whilst the 
man is the principium quod. There is an essential difference 
between the intellectual and the sensitive faculties, yet at the 
same time an intimate though accidental connection between 
them, a connection so intimate that the intellect and the will 


* Metaphys, Lib. L., lect. V. 
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cannot act without the aid of a sensitive phantasm of some 
kind. 

Since the various functions, then, spring from one and the 
same principle of life, namely the soul, they act in harmony 
with each other, the lower serving the higher, the higher con- 
trolling the lower. They are normally reciprocative. Some- 
times the sensitive functions seem to be at war with the ra- 
tional functions. That is because the rational functions are not 
then in their natural and normal condition. The fundamental 
activity of the soul being unduly absorbed by the sensitive 
faculty is withdrawn from the intellectual. But when all the 
faculties are in normal condition, and especially when the dis- 
orders of sin have been healed by the action of grace, then on 
account of the principle of dichotomy, there is a reciprocal ac- 
tion and reaction between the functions, and also between body 
and soul. 

Father Rickaby * says that St. Thomas will not allow that 
the body can act on the soul. This statement needs modifica- 
tion. If by “‘body” be meant the primary matter of which 
the soul is the substantial form, then it is a pure potency and 
cannot act. But in man primary matter should not be consid- 
ered except in so far as it is actuated and sensitized by the 
soul. And thus it can act and react on the higher powers of 
the soul. When St. Paul said that he chastised his body and 
brought it into subjection he did not mean that he chastised 
his materia prima. He meant that he so exercised his rational 
and volitional functions as to make their combined force stronger 
than the combined force of the sensitive and vegetative func- 
tions. St. Thomas also speaks of body and soul under this as- 
pect. He says: 


According to the order of nature, on account of the combi- 
nation of the forces of the soul in one essence, and of the soul 
and body in one composite being, the superior forces and also 
the body influence each other; and hence it is from the soul’s 
apprehension that the body is transmuted, . . . and like- 
wise conversely the transmutation of the body re-acts upon 
the soul. Similarly the higher powers act upon the lower 
powers, as when passion in the sensual appetite follows upon 
an intense movement of the will, or when close study re- 
strains and hinders the animal powers from their acts; and 


® God and His Creatures, p. 115. 
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conversely when the lower powers act upon the higher pow- 
ers, and from the vehemence of the passions in the sensual 
appetite the reason is darkened.* 


Nay, he will even admit that the perfection of the lower 
functions is proportionate with the perfection of the higher 
functions, 


Man has a more delicate sense of touch than any other an- 
imal; and even amongst men themselves, those who have the 
finer sense of touch have the keener power ofintellect. We 
see a sign of this in the fact that those who have soft flesh 
have able minds.t 


This, whether in itself true or not, appositely exemplifies 
the doctrine ot the saint. The same principle forms the basis 
of the theory of cognition. The exercise of the external senses 
is followed by that of the internal senses. The active intellect 
abstracts its universals from the particulars in the phantasm. 
The receptive intellect receives them and there they are for 
the purposes of scientific thought. The intellect may then act 
by intuition or by discursive reason. It must of necessity cling 
to first principles. The will too must of necessity tend toward 
well-being; for this is its final aim, and in this it has no choice. 
As regards its intermediate ends, however, it is free. Yet when 
it does act treely it must do so by the aid of intellectual light, 
so that when the actual choice is made, the act, although spe- 
cifically of the will, represents the result of deliberation. A 
rational choice includes a whole series of acts of reason, will, 
and feeling, each acting according to its own nature, each in- 
tertwined with the others, all going to make up what we un- 
derstand by a free judgment. Deliberate choice is not an act 
of the will alone nor of the reason alone. It is rather the re- 
sult of one power with a double virtue. Hence St. Thomas 
defines it as the facultas voluntatis et rationis, the faculty of 
will and reason combined. 

It is quite one thing, however, to possess faculties and quite 
another to employ them to the best advantage. The world has 
just been surprised by the invention of a working aeroplane. 
Man has at last learnt how to fly. Mr. Farman, using a machine 


* Quest. disp. de Veritate qu. xxvi., a. 10. 
t Summa, par. 1., qu. lxxvi., a. 5 corp. 
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built on the Chanute principle, has started from a given point, 
raised himself to a height of about twenty-five feet, flown for- 
ward half a mile, described a semicircle, and flown back to the 
starting point. The important part of the discovery, however, 
is this, that success depends not so much on the flying-machine 
as the experience in flight of the man who mounts it. Even 
a bird requires much practice. A young vulture has been 
known to require three months to be able to fly from the time 
it made its first attempt. First it glides down hill, secondly it 
tries to jump up in the air, all \the while flapping its wings. 
This is exactly what Mr. Farman did. For weeks he was con- 
tent to glide down declivities. He needed a suitable machine, 
but he needed also to get into the habit of flying. So also is 
it with the flight of thought. If man is to soar to the highest 
peaks, where he can see the ultimate reasons of things, he can 
only do so by cultivating a special intellectual habit, and to 
that habit there has been given the name of wisdom. 

Now just as there are three kinds of habits required for the 
proper working of a flying-machine, namely the easy gliding 
down hill, the rising forward movement into the air, and the 
turning round and round at leisure, so there are three kinds of 
habits required for the flight of speculation. First, the intel- 
lect must be disposed to see those truths which to the average 
mind are evident in themselves. It must be able to see, for 
instance, that parallel lines will not meet and that a whole is 
greater than its part. This habit is called understanding (in- 
tellectus’ or common sense. Secondly, the intellect must be dis- 
posed to work out those truths which are not evident in them- 
selves, but which may become evident by arguing from the 
known to the unknown. The habit, when duly formed, enables 
the intellect to see easily conclusions which, without the habit, 
would require laborious working out. It is called sczentia or 
the scientific habit. It does for the scientist what common 
sense does for every individual. It turns his study and ac- 
quired knowledge into common sense. By its virtue he sees 
at once and without effort the truth of such propositions as: 
‘fan angle inscribed in a semicircle is a right-angle,” or “ water 
is a combination of oxygen and hydrogen.” Thirdly, the in- 
tellect must not only be disposed to see principles easily and 
to see conclusions easily, but it must also be disposed to handle 
and arrange its principles and conclusions easily. It must be 
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able to turn itself here and there, deftly comparing principles 
and conclusions with other principles and conclusions, following 
them back to their ultimate causes, and ordaining them to 
man’s highest interests. The disposition to do all this is the 
habit of wisdom. 

Some habits exist in man by nature. The habit of under- 
standing or common sense is one of these. As soon as a man 
knows what a “‘whole’”’ and what a ‘‘part” is, he sees imme- 
diately that a whole is greater than its part. But there are 
other habits which must be acquired. Since the intellect is 
passive as well as active, it retains the impression made upon it. 
Many impressions will eventually produce a new quality. The 
latent capabilities of the intellect must be painfully conquered 
by a repetition of acts before it is ready for its work of deep 
and serious thought. Thus is the 4adit of wisdom generated. 
Thus also is it improved. And as all acquired habits may be 
lost or spoiled by neglect or misuse, so too is it with the habit 
of wisdom. If we are satisfied with the knowledge which we 
learnt at school, if we are not ever seeking to assimilate more 
knowledge and to adjust our lives accordingly, then assuredly 
is our habit of wisdom losing its virtue. 

Again, a habit may be trained in different directions. In 
this does its value consist. The habit of science, for instance, 
may be trained along the various lines of mathematics, chemis- 
try, moral philosophy, and political economy. But although it 
enables its faculties to act along different lines and concerning 
different objects, yet it ordains the knowledge acquired to one 
end and thus demonstrates its unity. I am inclined, therefore, 
to disagree with Newman where he speaks of there being as 
many kinds of phronesis as there are virtues. He speaks with 
hesitation, however, and I think if he had had St. Thomas’ 
distinction before him, of a habit being multiple in its opera- 
tion but simple in its essence, he would have agreed. Once 
again, however, we must remember that his aim was to analyze 
phenomena, not to make up a theory. 

The transformation of the Aristotelian theory in the hands 
of St. Thomas is twofold. The habit of wisdom is enriched 
by a special gift enabling it to deal with supernatural truths 
as well as with natural, and its range is extended enabling it 
to deal with practical truths as well as with speculative. Aristo- 


tle has said that “it pertains to a wise man to consider the 
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ultimate cause through which he can most surely judge con- 
cerning other causes, and according to which he ought to 
order all things.” St. Thomas then adopts this idea. He says: 


The power of intellect, first of all, simply apprehends some- 
thing, and this act is called ‘‘ understanding ’’; secondly, 
however, it takes that which it apprehends and orders it to- 
wards knowing or doing something else, and this is called 
‘*intention’’; whilst, however, it is engaged in the inquiry 
of that which it intends, it is called ‘‘ excogitation’’;. but 
when it examines that which it has thought out with other 
certain truths, it is said to know or to be wise. And this is 
the function of shronesis or sapientia ; for it is the function of 
wisdom to judge.* 


Further, an ultimate cause may be conceived in two ways. 
First it may be conceived in any given particular line of thought. 
He who knows the ultimate cause of things in one special sub- 
ject, say that of medicine or that of architecture, is able to 
judge and arrange things in that subject and so is said to be 
wise in it. But he who knows the First Cause of all things, 
which is God, is said to be wise par excellince ; for he is able 
to judge and arrange things according to divine rules. A wis- 
dom of this kind, however, can only be given by the Holy 
Spirit. “‘For the Spirit searcheth all things, even the deep 
things of God.” The merely psychic man, that is, he who, how- 
ever clever and cultured, is without faith, cannot understand 
the things of God, but the spiritual man judgeth all things. 

Wisdom, therefore, in its highest perfection is something 
over and above the acquired intellectual habit. The latter is 
obtained by human effort; the former comes down from above. 
The one may concern itself with merely worldly affairs, the other 
concerns itself with the things above, or with things below in 
so far as they are related to their First Cause and their final 
end which is above. Aristotle indeed seems to have had some 
dim glimmer of this gift. Hesays that it is not good for those 
who are moved by divine instinct to take counsel from human 
reason, but that they should follow the internal instinct, for 
they are moved by a better principle than human reason. St. 
Thomas makes this vague suggestion explicit by reference to the 
revealed word of God. In order to distinguish gifts from vir- 


* Summa, p. I. qu. lxxix. a. 10, ad. 3m. 
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tues we ought to follow the fashion of speaking in Holy Scrip- 
ture. There the question is treated, not however under the 
name of “‘ gifts,” but under the name of “spirits.” Isaias xi. 
2, says: “And there shall rest upon him the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding.” From these words it is manifest that the 
seven things there enumerated are in us by divine inspiration. 
These perfections are called gifts, not only because they are 
infused by God, but also because by means of them man is 
disposed to become promptly mobile by divine inspiration. 
Thus Isaias again can say, 1. 4-5: ‘“‘The Lord hath given me a 
learned tongue, that I should know how to uphold by word 
him that is weary: He wakeneth in the morning, in the morn- 
ing He wakeneth my ear, that I may hear Him as a Master. 
The Lord God hath opened my ear, and I do not resist.” 

Wisdom, considered as an inspiration, implies, {frcm its very 
nature, action as well as contemplation. Hence we find St. 
Thomas drawing the broad distinction between the Christian 
and the pagan concepts. He says: 


Since, however, wisdom is a knowledge of divine things, 
it is considered in one way by us and in another way by the 
philosophers. For, because our life is ordained to enjoy 
God, and is directed according to a certain participation in 
the divine nature, namely through grace, wisdom according 
to us is not only considered asa means of knowing God, as 
with the philosophers, but also as a means of directing human 
life, which is ruled not merely by human reasons but by 
divine reasons also.* 


Wisdom then, in the Christian sense, is different from the 
Aristotelian wisdom in its origin, in its character, and in its 
effect. The intellectual virtue arises frcm a repetition of acts 
of the intellect. The gift operates from a divine instinct.t 
This does not mean, however, that because this higher wisdom 
inclines a man to act spontaneously and, as it were, to take in 
a difficult situation rapidly, that therefore it is a sort of blind 
force working without the concurrence of man’s reason. Wis- 
dom of every kind sits enthroned in the reason. Folly is an 
aberration of the intellect, and if wisdom is the opposite of 
folly it must dwell in the intellect. Still, in so far as it is the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, the will is the instrumental cause in its 


* Summa, 2a 2a€ qu. xix. a. 7. corp. + Summa, ta 2ae, qu. Ixviii. a, 1. ad. 4m. 
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use. He who is possessed of it has a certain sympathy (con- 
naturalitas) with those things about which he judges. One man, 
for instance, may make a sound judgment in a question of chas- 
tity through his knowledge of moral theology, whilst another 
may make an equally sound, if not a better judgment on ace 
count of his chaste habits and of his intense interest in and 
sympathy with chastity. This latter judgment is an implicit 
act of the intellect, but it is the fruit of the action of the will, 
for it is the effect of charity which has its seat in the will. 
Charity is the virtue by which the soul is most closely united 
to God. Hence the most perfect wisdom, although it is an in- 
tellectual quality, is said to be a certain faste for divine things, 
for it isa habitual inclination to divine truth due to the influ- 
ence of a grace-informed will. 

And if, on the one hand, wisdom is to a large extent the 
effect of holy living, on the other hand it is also a cause of 
holy living. As a gift and as distinguished from the acquired 
habit, it is concerned with practical life as well as with specu- 
lative truth. ‘‘ Walk with wisdom towards them that are with- 
out,” says St. Paul. In this respect, then, it is a disposition 
of the practical as well as of the speculative intellect. In this 
respect, too, then, it will take under its control the habits of 
the practical intellect, namely prudence, art, and synderesis. 
Synderesis is the habit of seeing evident moral principles just 
as understanding sees mental principles. It sees without argu- 
ment, for instance, that good must be done, that evil must be 
avoided, that it is wrong to blaspheme and sinful to tell lies. 
Art is the habit by which the conclusions of science are ap- 
plied to life; and the most difficult branch of art is that in 
which revealed truth is applied to the making of a saint. 

Prudence is, in a sense, a species of wisdom. It is that 
wisdom which, left to itself, prescinds from divine considera- 
tions and deals only with human affairs. Manifestly, there- 
fore, if the highest wisdom is that which directs the soul in 
doing as well as thinking divine things, it must have under its 
control the habits of the practical reason. And, since it is the 
effect of charity, it is incompatible with mortal sin. Indeed a 
state of grace necessarily connotes the presence in some de- 
gree of the gift of wisdom. Nay more, the gift of wisdom 
would seem to be proportioned to the degree of one’s charity. 
Charity is the effect of God’s love acting on the human will, 
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and ‘‘God loveth none but him that dwelleth with wisdom.” 
Hence those who live merely by the rule of the command- 
ments see just enough of divine things, and of divine rules for 
human things, as is necessary for salvation. Those who take 
the standard of the counsels of perfection have a stil] deeper 
insight into the spiritual world. The saints are those who ex- 
cel. Thus is it that the Blessed Margaret Mary can see deeply 
into the truths of revelation; and thus is it that the Blessed 
Curé d’Ars can see the bearing of divine truths on human 
conduct. But all these things one and the same Spirit work- 
eth, dividing to every one according as He will. 

Wisdom then, in its Christian sense, looks two ways: it 
looks backwards to the First Cause of things and it looks for- 
ward to the Final Cause of things. It is both speculative and 
practical. The combined habit and gift may now be regarded 
as one disposition of the intellect. And the function of this 
one disposition is to enable the mind to pass easily from im- 
mediate causes to more remote causes, and again, from the 
more remote causes to the one Ultimate Cause. How does it do 
this? Well, first of all, it enables the mind to manipulate its 
elementary habits of understanding and synderesis. In this 
way the various first principles of the intellectual and moral 
order are marshaled in array and put in a way so as to be at 
the ready service of the higher habits of science and art. 
The science of chemistry could not be built up unless we could 
be sure of the principles of twice two being four, and of the 
whole being greater than its part; nor could rules be laid 
down for the guidance of the spiritual life unless we could be 
sure of the first principles that good must be done and evil 
avoided. Secondly, it enables the mind to manipulate the 
speculative habit of science and the practical habit of art. 
This ready manipulation consists in being able to reduce syl- 
logisms to enthymemes and summarize reasoning processes. 

In speaking of the enthymeme, I use it in the modern 
sense of a syllogism with one of the premises suppressed and 
implied. Thus, in virtue of the scientific habit, I say: ‘* This 
angle is inscribed in a semicircle and therefore it is a right 
angle.” The habit saves me from the necessity of making the 
major of the syllogism explicit. Or again, my rector comes 
into my room and tells me that a certain priest in the diocese 
is dead. I say I am sorry, take out my ordo and register an 
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intention for the next day’s Mass. I do not begin to argue 
and reflect that I have known my rector all these years, that 
he has given many evidences of his trustworthiness, and there- 
fore I will exercise my will and incline my intellect to con- 
sent to the proposition that he is speaking the truth. The 
habit of wisdom dispenses me from all that. Thus it is seen 
to have another function, namely, that of conserving all those 
previous acts of the will which have been exercised in the 
search for and consent to truth; of conserving all those past ex- 
periences in virtue of which the will consented to such truths; 
and of thus leaving the mind free and yet well-equipped to 
choose out deeper truths and to utilize them in gaining richer 
experience. 

In the light of this doctrine of wisdom one can see the 
shortsightedness of the methods of Professor James and Dr. 
Schiller, The one by his Pragmatism and the other by his Hu- 
manism have been making ineffective attempts to return by a 
short cut to the sapientia which had been lost by Protestant 
Rationalism. In the all-absorbing occupation of tastirg the 
fruits of the tree of knowledge they have forgotten to cultivate 
the roots. Consequently the fruits which they have gathered 
are represented by a shrunken and deformed philosophy. Prag- 
matism and Humanism give us only the morphology of experi- 
ence, a purely static or anatomical analysis. Nay, since they 
have had for their subject-matter such an infinitesimal portion 
of experience, and that, at least in the case of Professor James, 
drawn from the observance of diseased specimens, the morphol- 
ogy set up is, and must of necessity be, woefully untrue to 
real healthy life. 

The sapientia of St. Thomas, however, deals with the result 
of man’s whole experience. By the doctrine of the soul’s sim- 
plicity and unity all the functions of man are seen to partici- 
pate in the work of the formation of wisdom. By the doctrine 
of taking into account the supernatural as well as the natural, 
that is by utilizing the gift as well as the habit of wisdom, huge 
tracts of experience are dealt with which the rationalist and the 
pragmatist could never dream of. By the doctrine of Catho- 
licity, the experience of the whole Church, nay of the whole 
race, can be brought into requisition. By the doctrine of a 
Final Cause as well asa First Cause, a motive is provided which 
urges the mind on through all the vastnesses of both its intel- 
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lectual and practical spheres of operation. By the doctrine of 
a First Cause as well as a Final Cause, the key is forged which 
unlocks the knowledge to be used for future experience. Thus 
is this sapientia at once a morphology, a physiology, a pathol- 
ogy, and a therapeutic of experience. It is not static, but dy- 
namic. True it is illumined and informed by a revealed truth 
which never changes. But the degree in which the mind enters 
into the apprehension of that truth is ever changing. 

It is not static, but dynamic. This remark leads me to speak 
of the relationship between the sopintia of St. Thomas and 
the Illative Sense of Cardinal Newman. The sapientia, consid- 
ered under the combined aspect of habit and gift, has a more 
extensive object-matter than the Illative Sense. The former 
concerns both speculative and practical truth, whilst the latter 
concerns speculative truth only. Again, if we limit the sopientia 
to its bearing on speculative truth, and then compare it with 
the Illative Sense, we find a further difference. It is not an 
essential difference but only one of aspect. It is precisely in 
this difference, however, that the originality of Newman con- 
sjsts. St. Thomas analyzes the origin and nature of the mind 
in abstraction; Newman does the same in the concrete. It is 
the question of universals. Now universals exist formally in 
the mind and fundamentally in the thing. Consequently there 
are two ways of looking at them. Considered as they exist in 
the mind they are called logical universals; considered as they 
exist in the thing they are called fundamental universals. Each, 
however, connotes the other. St. Thomas, in his scientific ac- 
count of wisdom, uses logical. universals; Newman, in his ac- 
count of the Iilative Sense, uses fundamental universals, ‘‘ Scé- 
entia est de universalibus,” says the one. ‘‘In this essay,” says 
the other, “I treat of propositions only in their bearing on 
c>ncrete matter.” Nevertheless, the whole of St. Thomas’ doc- 
trine of moderate realism implies that his logical universals have 
their counterparts in things, whilst Newman’s doctrine of the 
Illative Sense dealing with concretes implies corresponding uni- 
versals in the mind. St. Thomas shows us the nature and ori- 
gin of the habit and gift of wisdom; Newman shows us the 
concrete working of it in the living human mind. And because 
it is ordained for the enlarging and deepening of human ex- 
perience; because it enables the mind to find out the ultimate 
reasons of things; because it carries down to the present active 
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moment all the mind’s past experience, even though only a 
part of that experience may present itself to explicit conscious- 
ness; and because it issues in an illation as to what truth must 
be here and now embraced; for all these reasons it is, there- 
fore, dynamic and not static. 

I have said that one of the functions of wisdom is to reduce 
syllogisms to enthymemes and to summarize reasoning pro- 
cesses. In this function the Illative Sense is identical with 
wisdom. In enables the thinker to pass from the concrete to 
the concrete by the aid of an implicit middle term too sub- 
tle and too complex to admit of being rendered explicitly. 
Hence an enthymeme is also called a rhetorical syllogism. 
Hence the difference between Newman and St. Thomas and 
between Newman’s illative sense and St. Thomas’ sapientia. 
Newman was a rhetorician in the true meaning of the word, 
whilst St. Thomas was a logician in the true meaning of the 
word. A true rhetorician is a psychologist who knows how to 
appraise at their proper value the respective claims of intellect, 
will, and feeling. A true logician is one who, in applying his 
logic, pays due deference to psychology. Logic shows us how 
to express our thoughts rightly; rhetoric how to impress them 
rightly. And according as our chief aim is logic or rhetoric, 
so shall we be drawn to the concept of the sapientia of St. 
Thomas or to the Illative Sense of Newman. 

Unusquisque in suo sensu abundet. Let him who cannot avail 
himself of the doctrine of the Illative Sense turn to the doctrine of 
the habit and gift of wisdom. Let him begin with the first ques- 
tion of the first part of the Summa. There in the sixth article he 
may read that although a man may judge in one way by cogni- 
tion, as for instance when one instructed in moral science can 
judge concerning acts of virtue, yet in another way he may judge 
by inclination, as for instance when one who has the habit of a 
virtue can judge rightly of those things to be done according to 
that virtue; that the virtuous man is the measure and rule of hu- 
man acts; that one can follow the Pseudo Denys in holding that 
“ Hierotheus is taught not only by learning but also by suffering 
divine things.” Then let him look up the word sapientia in 
the index and carefully study the various articles there indi- 
cated. He will eventually be led to recognize that the gift of 
wisdom is nothing less than the seventh beatitude. Peace is 
the tranquility of order, and tranquility of order in the spirit- 
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ual life is the object of religious inquiry. To harmonize the 
supposed conflict between faith and science, to justify God’s 
ways to men, to adjust the psychic order to the spiritual, this 
is the office of the peacemaker, this is the function of wisdom. 
He then who by contemplation cultivates this habit, and by 
action strives to obtain an abundant measure of the gift, ren- 
ders himself fit to deal with the religious problem. Not until 
he has made some progress in this twofold growth can he hope 
‘to enter upon the consideration of the fundamental issues of 
life and religion with the faintest hope of fruitful effort. Con- 
.versely, he who does adopt this method is in a sure way of 
obtaining his due measure of satisfaction. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” Thus are they made sharers in the likeness of 
the begotten Wisdom of the Father, for ‘They shall be called 
the sons of God.” The acquired habit will enable them to see 
‘ever more and more clearly the truths which God has revealed ; 
the infused gift will tone up that habit to enable them not 
only to see those truths still more clearly, but also to see their 
bearing on the manifold intricacies of the spiritual life. But 
since the gift is an effect as well as a cause of spiritual life— 
for it is the fruit of charity and is kept in existence by the 
action of a divinely moved will—then contemplation and action 
are mutually dependent. He who will know of the doctrine 
must do the Will. He who will come to the light must do the 
truth. 

The way of Holy Wisdom then is a hard way. It were in- 
deed a hopeless quest did we not remember that our share in 
it, in addition to being an acquired habit, is also a divine gift. 
Thus then will Holy Wisdom deal with the elect soul. ‘‘ She 
will bring upon him fear, and dread, and trial; and She will 
torture him with the tribulation of Her discipline, till She try 
him by Her laws, and trust his soul. Then She will strengthen 
him, and make Her way straight to him, and give him joy.” 
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THE NEAREST PLACE TO HEAVEN. 


BY ALFRED YOUNG, C.S.P. 


THE following article is reprinted from THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
of April, 1866, at the formal request of the Bishops and Priests of 
the Alumni Association of St. Sulpice Seminary, Paris. St. Sul- 
pice, which has been the nursery of so many distinguished church- 
men, is a sample of the institutions which the present atheistical 
French Government is endeavoring to destroy, or at least cripple, 
by confiscating their property. Unlike the Paris property, it has 
not as yet been ‘‘ appropriated’’ by the government. Since the 
writing of the article some changes have taken place in the build- 
ings, but the life described ever retains its happy charm of an 
earthly heaven. [Epiror C. W.] 


SHERE are some places in this world nearer to heaven 
than others. I know of a place which I think is the 
nearest. Whether you may think so I do not know, 
but I would like you to see it and judge for ) ourself, 
Please to go to France, then to Paris; then take a 
walk a little distance outside of the Barriére de Vaugirard, and you 
will come to a small village called Issy. When you have walked 
about five minutes along its narrow and straggling street, which is 
the continuation of the Rue de Vaugirard, you will see on your left 
a high, ugly stone wall, and if I did not ask you to pull the jangling 
bell at the porter’s lodge and enter, you might pass by and think 
there was nothing worthy of your notice about the place. 

You say you have not time to stop now, that you have an ap- 
pointment to dine at the Hétel des Princes, in Paris, but that some 
other time you will be most happy, etc. Wait a moment, perhaps I 
may be able to show you something quite as good as a dinner, even 
at the Hétel des Princes. Ring the bell. The sturdy oaken door 
seems to open itself with a click. That is the way with French 
doors; but it is the porter’s doing. When he bears the bell, he 
pulls at a rope hanging in his lodge, which communicates with the 
lock of the door. You are freetoenter. Goin. But you cannot 
pass beyond the porter’s lodge without giving an account of )our- 
self. You cannot get into this heavenly place without passing 
through the porter’s review, any more than you can get into the real 
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heaven without passing the scrutiny of St. Peter. I hope you are 
able to satisfy the ‘‘ Eh! b’en M'sieu’?’’ of good old Pére Hanicq, 
who is porter here. He is a fave, you understand, by the title of 
affection and respect, and not by virtue of ordination. You may 
not think it worth your while to be over humble and deferential in 
your deportment towards porters as a general rule; but I think you 
may be so now; for, if I do not mistake, you are speaking to a ven- 
erable old man who will die in the odor of sanctity. Pére Hanicq 
is not paid for his services, troublesome and arduous as you would 
very soon find his to be if you were porter even here. He is porter 
for the love of God. You see he does not stop making the rosary, 
which is yet unfinished in his hand, while he talks toyou. He does 
not recompense himself by that business either, as shoemaker por- 
ters, tailor porters, and the like eke out their scanty salaries; but 
it enables him to find some well-earned sous to give away to others 
poorer than himself. You say this lodge is not a very comfortable 
place, with its cold brick floor. It is not. Neither is that narrow 
roost up the step-ladder a very luxurious bed. Right again, it is 
not. But the Pére Hanicg is not over particular about these things. 
Besides, he is not worse off in this respect than the hundred other 
people who live in this place nearest to heaven. Indeed, most of 
them have a much narrower and drearier apartment than his. 

Now that you have said a pleasant word to the good old soul 
(for he dearly loves a kindly salutation, and it is the only imperfec- 
tion I think he has), you may pass the inner door, and you observe 
that you are in a square courtyard, a three-story, irregularly shaped 
building occupying two sides of it; stables and outhouses a third ; 
and the street wall the fourth. Before you go further, I would ad- 
vise you to look into one of those tumble-down looking outhouses. 
It looks something like a rag and bottle shop. It is a shop, and 
the Almoner of the poor keeps it. Here the residents of these build- 
ings may find bargains in old odds and ends of second-hand, and it 
may be seventy times seventhehand furniture, either left or cast cff 
by former occupants. Here the Almoner—that voluble and sweet- 
tempered young man in a long black cassock—disposes of these arti- 
cles of trade, enhancing their value by all the superlatives be can 
remember, for the benefit of certain old crones and hobbling crip- 
ples, whom perhaps you saw on the right of the courtyard receiving 
soup and other food from another young man in a long black cas- 
sock, who is the Almoner’s assistant. You don’t know it, perhaps, 
but I can tell you that the Almoner’s assistant, as he ladles out the 
soup and divides the bread and meat, is mentally goirg down on 
his knees and kissing the ragged and worn-out clothes of these old 
bodies whom he helps, for the sake of Him whom they represent, and 
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who will one day say to him: ‘‘ Because you did it unto the least of 
these My brethren, you did it unto Me.”’ 

Now you may go into the house, after you have been struck 
with the fact how completely that high stone wall shuts out the 
noise of the street. You say, however, that you hear a band play- 
ing. Yes; that comes from an ‘‘ Angel Guardian ’’ house over the 
way, like Father Haskin’s house in Roxbury, Massachusetts (there 
ought to be angels, you know, not far off from the nearest place to 
heaven), where the ‘‘ gamins,’’ as the Parxisians call them—the 
** mudlarks,’’ or ‘‘ dock rats,’’ as we call them—are taken care of, 
fed, clothed, instructed, and taught an honest trade, also for the love 
of Him who will one day say to the Pére Bervanger and to Father 
Haskins what I have before said about the Almoner’s assistant. 

Well, here is the house. This is the first story, half under- 
ground on one side, and consequently a little damp and dingy. 
Here to the right is the Prayer Hall. This has a wooden floor (a 
rare exception), wooden seats fixed to the wainscoting, and here 
and there a few benches made of plain oak slabs which look as if 
they had lately come out of one of our backwoods saw-mills. A 
large crucifix hangs on the wall, and a table is near the door, at 
which the one who reads prayers kneels. The ninety-nine others 
kneel down anywhere on the bare floor, without choosing the softest 
spot, if there be any such. 

Those portraits hanging around the walls represent the superiors 
of a community of men who are entrusted with the guardianship of 
this place nearest to heaven. The most of those faces, as you see, 
are not very handsome, as the world reckons handsome, but I as- 
sure you they make up for that by the beauty of their souls. The 
morning prayers are'said here at half-past five the year round, fol- 
lowed by a half-hour’s meditation, and the evening prayers at half- 
past eight. The hundred residents come here too just before dinner, 
to read a chapter of the New Testament on their knees, devoutly 
kissing the Word of God before and after reading it; and then 
each one silently reviews the last twenty-four hours, and enters into 
account with himself to see how much he has advanced in that par- 


ticular Christian virtue of which his soul stands the most in need. 


It is a good preparation for dinner, and I would advise you to try it, 
even if you cannot do it on your knees. It isa perfect toilette for 
the soul. Here also you will find the afore-mentioned hundred peo- 
ple at halt-past six o’clock, just before supper, listening to a short 
reading on some spiritual subject, followed by a sort of conference 
given by the Superior, or head of the house, so full of unction and 
sweet counsel that it fairly lifts the heart above all earthly things, 
and seems to hallow the very place where it is spoken. 
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Turn now to the left. That door in the corner opens into a 
chapel dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi. Here the Pére Hanicq 
and the few servants of the house hear Mass every morning, and be- 
gin the day with the best thought I know of, the thought of God. 
Keeping still to the left you pass into the Recreation Hall; and if 
this be recreation day, you will see congregated here the liveliest 
and happiest set of faces that it has ever been your good fortune to 
meet in this world. Billiards, backgammon, chess, checkers, and 
other games more simple and amusing in their character, are here; 
and I can tell you that they are like a group of merry children play- 
ing and amusing themselves before their heavenly Father. You 
might pass the recreation days here for many a year before you 
would hear an angry word, or a cutting retort, or witness a jealous 
frown or a sad countenance. Notice that smiling old gentleman 
with a bald head capped by the black calotte. That is the Pére 
T——. He is very fond of a game of billiards, and I know he loves 
to be on the winning side; the principal reason of which, however, 
you may not divine, but I know; it gives him a chance to pass his 
cue to some one who has been beaten, and obliged to retire. And 
many learn by that good old father’s example to do the same kind 
and charitable act; and, take it all in all, I am inclined to think 
this room is not much further off from heaven than many other 
places about this dear old house. 

Of course everybody is talking here, except the chess-players, 
and at such a rate, that itis quite a din; but, hark! a bell rings: 
all is instantly silent, the games are stopped, the very half-finished 
sentence is clipped in two, and each one departs to some assigned 
duty. They are taught that the bell which regulates their daily 
exercises is the voice of God, and that when He calls there is noth- 
ing else worthy of attention. I have no doubt they are right ; have 
you? 

There is one other place to visit on this ground floor, the Re- 
fectory. A long stone-floored hall with two rows of tables on either 
side, and one at the upper end where sits the head of the house, a 
high old-fashioned pulpit on one side, the large crucifix on the wall, 
and that is the Refectory. It looks dark and cold, and so it is; 
dark, because the windows are small and high; and cold, because 
there is no stove or other heating apparatus—a want which may 
also be felt in the other rooms you have visited ; and as the win- 
dows are left open for air some time before these rooms are occu- 
pied, it must be confessed there is a rarity and keenness about the 
atmosphere, and a degree of temperature about the cold stones in 
mid-winter, which are not pleasant to delicately nourished consti- 
tutions. No conversation ever takes place in the Refectory except 
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on recreation days, or on the occasion of a visit from the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. At all other times there is reading going on from 
the pulpit, either from the Holy Scripture or some religious book, 
which enables the listeners to free their minds from too engrossing 
an attention to the more sensual business of eating and drinking ; 
not that their plain and frugal table ever presents very strong temp- 
tations to gourmandize ! 

As you are American, and accustomed to your hot coffee or 
strong English black tea, with toast, eggs, and beefsteak for break- 
fast, I fear the meal which these hundred young men are making off 
a little cold vin ordinaire, well tempered with colder water, and dry 
bread, during the short space of twelve minutes (except during Lent 
and on other fast days, when they do not go to the Refectory at all 
before twelve o’clock), will appear exceedingly frugal, not to say 
hasty. You observe, doubtless, that, short as is the time allotted 
to breakfast, nearly every one is reading in a book while he is eat- 
ing. Do you wish to knowthe reason? I willtell you. It is not 
to pass away time, but to make use of every moment of time that 
passes. None in the world are more alive to the shortness and the 
value of time than the hundred young men before you. Every mo- 
ment of the day has its own allotted duty; and when there is an 
extra moment, like this one at breakfast, when two things can be 
done at once, they do not fail to make use of it. They take turns 
with each other in the duty of waiting on the tables, except on 
Good Friday, when the venerable Superior, and no less venerable 
fathers, who are the teachers of these young men, don the apron, 
and serve out the food proper in quantity and quality for that day. 

Now that you have seen the first story, you may ‘‘ mount,’’ as 
the French say, to the second. If you have not been here before, I 
warn you to obtain a guide, or amidst the odd stairways and ram- 
bling corridors you may lose your way. This is the chapel for the 
daily Mass. It is both plain and clean, and you will possibly notice 
nothing particular in it save the painted beams of the ceiling, the 
only specimen of such ornament, I think, in the whole house. It is 
there a long time, for this is a very ancient building, having once 


‘been the country-seat of Queen Margaret of Anjou; and this little 


chapel may have been one of her royal reception-rooms for all you 
or I know. 

Hither, as I have said, come the young levites to assist at the 
daily sacrifice. I believe I have not told you before that this is a 
house of retreat trom the world—of prayer and of study for youthful 
aspirants to the priesthood of the Holy Church. I do not know 
what impression it makes upon you, but the sight of that kneeling 
crowd of young men in their cassocks and winged surplices, ab- 
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sorbed in prayer before the altar at the early dawn of day, when the 
ray of the rising sun is just tinging the tops of the trees with a 
golden light, and the open windows of the little chapel admit the 
sound of warbled music of birds, and the sweet perfumes from the 
garden just below, enameled with flowers, is to me a scene higher 
than earth often reveals to us of heaven’s peace and rapt devotion in 
God. Mass is over now, and you may go, leaving only those to 
pray another half-hour who have this morning received the Holy 
Communion. 

All these rooms which you see here and there, to the right and 
to the left, are the cells of the seminarians, about eight by fifteen 
feet in size, and large enough for their purposes, though certainly 
not equal to your cozy study at home in America, or to the grand 
salon you have engaged at the Hétel des Princes. As you area 
visitor, perhaps you may go in and look at one. There is no visit- 
ing each other’s rooms among the young men themselves at any 
time, save for charity’s sake when one is ill. An iron bedstead, with 
a straw bed, a table, a chair, a crucifix, a vexing old clothes-press, 
whose drawers won’t open except by herculean efforts, and when 
open have an equally stubborn fashion of refusing to be closed ; a 
broom, a few books, paper, pen, and ink, a pious picture or statue, 
and you have the full inventory of any of these rooms. As they need 
mo more, they have no more; a rule of life that might make many a 
one of us far happier than we are, tortured by the care of a thousand 
and one things which consume our time, worry the mind, and are 
not of the slightest possible utility to ourselves, and the cause, it 
may be, of others’ envy and discomfort. 

I am aware that, as you pass along the corridors, you think it 
is vacation time, or that every one is absent just now from their 
rooms, all is so silent. But wait‘a moment. Ah! the bell again. 
Presto! Every door flies open, and the corridor is alive with num- 
bers of the young men going off to a class or to prayers. Now that 
they are gone, suppose you peep into one of the rooms again; that 
is, if some newcomer, not yet having learned the rule to the con- 
trary, has left the key in his door. Ah! he was just writing as the 
bell rang ; the pen is yet wet with ink. Pardon! I do not intend 
that you shall read what he has written, but you may see that he 
has actually left his paper not only with an unfinished sentence, but 
even at a halt-formed letter. That is obedience, my friend, to the 
voice of God, which I have already told you is recognized in the 
first stroke of that bell. I suppose you may read the inscription he 
has placed at the foot of his crucifix, since it isin plain sight. ‘I 
sat down under the shadow of my Well-Beloved, whom I desired, 
and His fruit was sweet to my palate’’ (Cant. ii. 3). Yes, you are 
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right. It zs a good motto, for one who has sacrificed every worldly 
enjoyment for the sake of that higher and purer joy, the love of 
Jesus crucified. You are noticing, I perceive, that everything looks 
very neat and clean, that the bed is nicely made, and what there is, 
isin order. They have tidy housekeepers, you say, here. So they 
have, and a large number of them, too—one to each room—the 
seminarian himself. 

I think you may ‘‘mount’’ another stairway now—when you 
find it—to the third story. I just wish you to step into that door on 
the right. It is the Chapel of St. Joseph; and if you happen to 
enter here after night prayers you will see a few of the young men 
kneeling before the altar, over which is a charming little painting 
representing the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph holding the Child 
Jesus by the hand. They come to pay a short visit in spirit to the 
Holy Family before retiring to rest. ‘‘ Beautiful thought!’’ I be- 
lieve you. I see your eyes are a little dimmed by tears. What is 
the matter? ‘‘Oh! nothing; only I was thinking that by coming 
up a few more steps in this house, one has mounted a good many 
steps nearer heaven.’’ Not ready to go? Oh! I understand, you 
wish to pay a little visit yourself to the Holy Family. Good. 
Now, along this corridor, around this corner, down that stairway 
which seems to lead nowhere—take care of your head |—through 
those doors, and you are in a much larger chapel. All finished in 
polished oak, as you see, with a bright waxed floor. The semi- 
narians sit in those stalls which run along the whole length of either 
side of the chapel. Here, on Sundays and festivals, they come to 
celebrate the divine offices of the Church. I wish you could hear 
them responding to each other in the solemn Gregorian chant. 
Listen; they are singing, and only to and for the praise of God, for 
no strangers are admitted, so there is no chance for the applause of 
men. Possibly you may be sharp-eyed enough to note those mant- 
ling cheeks and detect the thrill of emotion in their voices as the 
swelling chorus fills the whole building with melody. 

Truly, I wonder not that you are moved, for the song of praise 


rises amid the clouds of grateful incense from chaste lips, and from 


pure hearts given in the flower and springtime of life to God alone. 
I can tell you, that whether their voices are singing the mournful 
cadence of the Kyrie, the exultant sentences of the Gloria, the im- 
posing chant of the Credo, the awe-struck exclamations of the Sanc- 
tus, or the plaintive refrain of the Agnus Dei; or whether they re- 
spond in cheerful notes to the salutations of the sacrificing priest at 
the altar, one other song their hearts are always singing here: 
** Letatus sum in his que dicta sunt mihi, in domum Domini ibimus”’ 
—I was glad when they said unto me, we will go into the house of 
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the Lord. A heavenly joy is filling their ardent souls, moved by 
the grace of the Holy Ghost, and is reflected from their counte- 
nances as the sunlight sparkles on the ripples of a quiet, shaded 
lake, when its waters are gently stirred by a passing zephyr wafted 
from the wings of God’s unseen angel of the winds. 

Now you may go out into the garden. A charming esplanade 
directly behind the house you have visited. Well-kept graveled 
walks stretch here and there through a glittering parterre of flowers 
of every hue and perfume. A pretty fountain sends its sparkling 
drops into the air in the center of a basin stocked with goldfish, 
which are very fond of being fed with breadcrumbs from the hand 
of saintly old Father C——. You do not know the Pére C—, you 
say? Then you may envy me. Iknowhim. Shall I tell you what 
he said to me one day? 

‘* Tenez, mon cher, on doit prier le Bon Dieu toujours selon le 
premier mot de l' office de None, ‘ Mirabilia,’ et non pas selon le premier 
mot de Tierce, ‘ Legem pone,’’’ God bless his dear old white head! 
it makes my heart leap in my bosom to think ot him. Where were 
you? On! yes, beside the fountain. On each side of the garden is 
an avenue of trees, and in one corner a little maze, hiding a pretty 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, at whose feet that Almoner of the poor 
has placed a little charity-box, thinking doubtless, and not without 
reason, that here, hidden by the trees and close shrubbery, some 
one, you for instance, might like to do something with a holy secre- 
cy which shall one day find its reward trom the Heavenly Father of 
the poor, openly. So I will just turn my head while you put ina 
donation fitting for an American who hasa suite of rooms at the 
Hétel des Princes. I know you are loth to leave this pretty spot. 
I have had equal difficulty in dragging you away from the other 
places to which I directed your steps; but you have not seen all. 
Come along. Cross the garden. Here, behind the large chapel, is 
a curious grotto all inlaid with shells—floor, walls, and roof. This 
is the place where Bossuet, Fénelon, and Mr. Tronson held some 
conferences about a theological subject which need not take up your 
time now. Turn up that winding walk to the left; and you see a 
little shrine dedicated to our Lady, to which the young men go to 
celebrate the month of May; and it is a quiet little nook where one 
may drop in a moment and -forget the world. The world is not 
worth remembering all the time, you know. As you pass to the 
middle of the garden again you notice a long archway, built under 
a high wall. Betore you enter it please first notice that fine terra- 
cotta statue of the Virgin and Child near it, and take off your hat in 
passing, as all do here. This archway passes under a road, which 
is screened from view by high walls on either side, which also pre- 
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vent the grounds you are in from being seen from the road. I have 
often thought about that high-walled road running through the 
middle of this place nearest to heaven. How many of us pass along 
our way ot life, stony, toilsome, dry, and dusty, like this road, and 
are often nearer heaven and heavenly company than we think; and 
how many others there are we know and love, whose road runs 
close beside, if not at times directly through the Paradise of the 
Church of God on earth, and know it not. Oh! if they did but 
once suspect it, how quickly would they leap over the wall ! 

Now you are through the archway. Directly before you is a 
magnificent avenue of trees, all trimmed and clipped as it pleases 
this methodical people, and here is a fine place for a walk in recrea- 
tion. The seminarians recreate themselves, as they do all other 
acts, asa duty and by rule. One hour and a quarter after dinner, 
ten tuinutes at half-past four, and an hour and a half after supper 
appears to suffice, although I am afraid it is rather a short allow- 
ance. Silence is the rule during the other twenty-one hours out of 
the twenty-four, and broken only by duty or necessity. How do 
you like it? Be assured it is profitable to those who are desirous of 
living near to God. Recollect what Thomas 4 Kempis says in his 
Imitation of Christ: ‘‘ In silentio et quiete proficit anima devota’’—In 
silence and quiet the devout soul makes great progress. You 
observe also that the reverend teachers of these young men are 
taking recreation with them. Yes; and in this as in every other 
duty of this life of prayer and of study they subject themselves to 
the same rule that they impose on others. Example, example, my 
friend, is the master teacher, and succeeds where words cannot. 
They have learned beforehand in their own school the lessons of 
chastity, obedience, poverty, patience, meekness, humility, and 
charity, of silence, and every other Christian mortification of our 
wayward senses which they are called upon to teach here. They 
have a novitiate adjoining this house, called the ‘‘ Solitude,’’ and 
their motto is inscribed over the little portal in the stone wall 
which separates the two enclosures. This is it: ‘‘O beata Sol- 
itudo! O sola Beatitudo/’’ ‘There is a short sentence, my friend, 
which will serve as a subject of meditation for you for a longer time 
than you imagine. 

Look at the Pére M——, the reverend superior. What gen- 
tleness of soul beams from that kindly countenance! It makes one 
think of St. Philip Neri. Ah! and there is the Pére P——, witha 
face like St. Vincent of Paul, and a body like nobody’s but his own, 
all deformed as it is by rheumatism. I don’t ask you to kiss the 
hem of his cassock: for reverence sake, for that might wound his 
humility, and he might moreover knock you down with his crooked 
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elbow; but if you could see what place the angels are getting ready 
for him up in heaven, I think you would wish todo so. And all the 
others, old or young—bowed with age or strong of arm and firm in 
step—you will find but little difference in them. They are all cast 
in about the same mold, of a shape which only a life, and a pur- 
pose of life such as theirs could form. You would like to know 
what that young man is about, would you, running from one knot of 
talkers and walkers to another, saluting them, and saying some- 
thing to each? Listen: he is repeating the password of the house. 
The password? Evenso. And is it secret? Yes, and a secret, too. 
It is the secret of a holy life, the holy life to be led here, and not to 
be forgotten, where it is the most likely to be, in the dissipation of 
recreation. Lay it up to heart, for it will do you good: ‘‘ Mes- 
sieurs, Sursum corda!’? 

This building on your right as you come out of the archway is a 
ball-court. If you will step into the ‘‘cuisine,’’ as a sort of wire 
cage is called, in which you can see without being in the way, and 
the irregular roof of which serves admirably to cause the ball to come 
down crooked, and ‘‘ hard to take,’’ you may see some good ball- 
playing ; and if you know anything about the game, I am sure all 
will offer at once to vacate their places and give up the pleasure of 
playing to please you. Somehow, these seminarians are always 
seeking to please some one else. Fraternal charity, which prefers 
the happiness of others to its own, is cultivated here to such a de- 
gree, that I tell you again you will not find a place nearer heaven, 
where charity is made perfect and consummated in God. 

Turn down now to the left for a few steps, and look to the right. 
Another beautiful avenue. The trees branching from the ground 
rise up and mingle together on all sides so as to form a complete 
arch. A building at theend. Yes; that isthe place of all places in 
this lovely enclosure the most venerated by all who come to pass a 
part of their lives in dear old Issy. It is the Chapel of Loreto. 
Walk up the avenue and examine it. It has a facade, as you see, 
of strict architectural taste. I know that you, being an American, 
would very soon scrape the weather-beaten stones, paint up the 
wood-work, and put a new and more elegant window in front, it you 
were incharge. Perhaps it might improve it, perhaps not. Stand- 
ing as it does alone, out there in the midst of extensive’ grounds, 
it makes you think of the Holy House of Loreto in Italy, of which 
you know something, I suppose, and of which, indeed, the little 
chapel inside is an exact copy, and hence has obtained its name. 
Let me say a word about it before you go in, for no one is expected 
to break the religious silence which the young levites here are 
taught should reign about the tabernacle where reposes the sacred 
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and hidden presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist. It is 
this chapel, especially dedicated to His own dear and blessed 
Mother, that they have chosen for His dwelling-place among them, 
as her home at Nazareth was also His. It is what you might ex- 
pect. The Mother and the Son go together. A childlike and 
tender devotion to her whom He chose for the human source of His 
incarnate life, through which we are elevated and born anew unto 
God, cannot be separated from the profound act of adoration which 
humanity, nay, all creation, must pay to Him who is her Son, the 
first-born of all creatures. His mysterious incarnate presence is 
with us always in the Holy Eucharist, and will be, as He promised, 
unto the consummation of the world ; and the priest, by the power 
of His own divine word, isits human source. You remember the 
saying of St. Augustine: ‘‘O venerable dignity of the priest, in 
whose hands, as in the womb of the Virgin, the Son of God is in- 
carnate every day!’’ 

Enter. On the wall to your left, just inside the outer door, you 
see this inscription : 


‘* Hic Verbum caro factum est, et habitavit in nobis.” * 


On the wall, directly opposite, this : 


** Sta venerabundus, 

Qui aliunde ut stares veneris, 
Lauretanam Deiparee domum admiraturus. 
Angusta tota est. 

Toto tamen Christiano orbe angusto, 
Factus Est Homo. 
Abbreviatum igitur zterni patris verbum 
Hocce in angulo, cum angelis adora ; 
Silet hic et loquaci silentio: 

Beatz quippe virginis matris sinus, 
Cathedra docentis est. 

Audi verbum absconditum, et quid sibi velit attende. 
Venerare domum filii hominis, 
Scholam Christi, 
Cunabula Verbi.”’ ¢ 


The door on the right leads into the sacristry, where the priest 
puts on his vestments. On the panel of this door you read: 


** Sanctificamini omnes ministri altaris. 
Munda sint omnia.” ¢ 


*«* Here the Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us,” 

t‘*Stand in awe, ye who have come hither from afarto admire the Loreto house of the 
Mother of God. The whole is but narrow and strait: however, the whole Christian world is 
but narrow in which the God made man suffered straitness. Wherefore, adore with the angels 
the straitened word of the Eternal Father. He is silent here, but with an eloquent silence. 
For the bosom of the Blessed Virgin Mother is the seat of Wisdom. Hear the Hidden Word, 
and listen attentively to what He wills of thee. Venerate the house of the Son of Mas, the 
school of Christ, the cradle of the Word." 

$** Be ye holy, all ye ministers of the altar. Let all things be pure and clean.” 
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On the wall over the door is this inscription around a heart: 
** Quid volo nisi ut ardeat ? "—S. Luke xii. 49.* 


Opposite the sacristy door is the door of the chapel, but I wish 
you to read the other inscriptions on these walls before you enter 
there. There are two more in this entry-way: 

“‘ Hic Maria, Patris Sponsa, de Spiritu Sancto concepit.” ¢ 


** Sile; 
Huc, enim, dum omnia 
silerent, 
Omnipotens sermo j 
de regalibus 
sedibus advenit ; 
Vel zternum eterni 
Patris Verbum 
Siluit ; 
Vel otioso Deum adorat silentio.”’$ 


In an adjoining room are several others, among which I think 
the following are worthy of your notice: 


** Signum magnum apparuit in terra. 
Amabile commercium, admirabile mysterium, 
JESUS VIVENS IN MARIA. 
VENITE, VIDETE, ADORATE. 

VENITE 
Ad templum Domini, ad incarnationis verbi- 
cubiculum, 

Ad sanctuarium in quo habitat Dominus. 

Et de quo, ut sponsus, procedit de thalamo suo. 
VIDETE 
Ancillam, Patris sponsam, Virginem Dei matrem, 
Adz filiam, Spiritus Sancti sacellum, 
Mariam totius Trinitatis domicilium, 
Angelo nuntiante effectam. 

ADORATE 
Jesum habitantem in Matre, 

Ut imperatorem in regno, ut pontificem in templo, 
Ut sponsum in thalamo. 

Hic requies, hic gloria, hic summa laus conditoris: 
Hic habitabo quoniam elegi eam."’ § 


#** What will I, but that it burn?” 

t ‘* Here Mary, the spouse of the Father, conceived of the Holy Ghost.” 

t** Keep silence; for hither, while all things were in silence, the Almighty Word leapt 
down from heaven from His royal throne. Here the Eternal Word of the Eternal Father be- 
eame silent, and adores God in tranquil silence.” 

§‘‘A great sign appeared on the earth, a lovely union, a wondrous mystery, Jesus living 
in Mary. Come, see, adore. Come to the temple of the Lord, to the cradle of the Incarnate 
Word, to the sanctuary in which the Lord dwelleth. From which He goeth forth as a spouse 
from his bridal chamber. See, by the annunciation of the angel, a handmaiden made spouse 
of the Father, a virgin the Mother of God, a daughter of Adam the shrine of the Holy Ghost, 
Mary, the resting-place of the whole Trinity. Adore Jesus dwelling in His Mother, as an 
emperor on his throne, as a priest in the temple, as a spouse in his chamber, Here is the 
rest, here the glory, here the supreme praise of the Creator. Here will I dwell, because I 
have chosen her.” 
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** Omnes “* Hic 
Famelici, accedite Fons Fontium, 
ad escas; Et acervus tritici, 
Domus hzec abundat CHRISTUS, 
Panibus.” * Unde sumunt angeli, 


Replentur sancti, 


“ Hic : ‘ s 
ee Satiantur universi. 
Sapientia i 
MER 8 Hic 
Miscuit Vinum, me 
. Ager fertilis 
Posuit mensam, _ 
: 3 Et congregatio aquarum, 
Paravit omnia. 
he MARIA, 
Qui bibunt, 
os 5 Unde, velut de quodam 
Non sitient amplius ; ata 
; Divinitatis oceano, 
Qui edunt, 


5 Omnium emanant 
Nunquam esurient ; s : ” 
Flumina gratiarum.” § 


Qui epulantur, 


Vivent in zternum. “Sj 
Bibite ergo et inebriamini, Tu es Christi bonus odor, 
Comedite et saturabimini ; Accede ; 
Effundite cum gaudio animas vestras Caminus Maxi 
In voce confessionis et epulationis Altare thymiamatum est, 
Sonus est epulantis."’ ¢ Caminus charitatis, 
** Omnes Cujus ostium 
Sitentes, venite Hostes non excipit, 
ad aquas; Sed hostias amoris. 
Locus iste scaturit Huc vota, huc corda, viatores, 
Fontibus.”’ ¢ Huc pectora.” |] 


Before you look at the real chapel for which this building was 
erected, just step out of that door opposite to the one by which you 
entered. A little cemetery. Here repose, in simple, humble graves, 
the bodies of the deceased superiors and directors of the congrega- 
tion of St. Sulpice, in whom and whose seminary you have shown 
so much interest during this visit under the guidance of your 
humble servant. Here, in this little cemetery, beneath the shadow 
of the sacred chapel they have loved so well, in the very home, as it 
were, where so many holy souls have lived, and learned the lessons 
of perfection, and where, God grant, many more such may yet live 
and learn the same, they have laid themselves down to rest from 
their labors, peacefully resigning themselves to the common fate ; 


*** O all ye of the family of God, draw near to the banquet. This house is full of bread,"’ 

t “* Here the divine wisdom mingleth her wine, spreadeth her table, and maketh all things 
teady. They who drink shall not thirst any more. ‘They who eat shall never hunger. They 
who feast shall live forever. Drink, therefore, and be inebriated. Eat and be filled. Pour 
forth your souls with joy in the songs of thanksgiving and rejoicing. There is a sound as of 
one feasting.” 

t ‘‘ All ye who thirst, come ye to the waters. This place gushes with fountains.” 

§‘* Here is the fount of fountains, and heap of wheat, Christ; of which the angels partake, 
the saints are replenished, and the whole universe is satiated. Here is the fruitful field and 
meeting of the waters, Mary ; whence, as from a kind of ocean of divinity, flow out the streams 
of all graces.” 

Ij ‘ If thou art the good odor of Christ, draw near. This chamber of Mary is the altar of | 
incense, the home of charity, whose door receiveth not enemies, but the victims of love. 
Hither, ye wayfarers, bring your vows, your hearts, and your affections.” 
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yet privileged in this, that their dust mingles with earth hallowed 
by the footsteps of saints. I should like to write an inscription for 
the door of that cemetery. It is this: ‘‘ Et mors, et vita vestra ab- 
sconditz sunt cum Christo in Deo,’’ for never in the history of 
Christianity, do I think, have men realized like them, in their 
lives and in their death, so fully those words of St. Paul. 

Return now to the entry and pass within those gilded doors. 
This is the chapel. The walls are frescoed, as you see, and in imi- 
tation of the walls, now defaced, of the original chapel at Loreto. 
There is a pretty marble altar and tabernacle where reposes the 
Holy ot Holies; and above the altar is a grating filling up the en- 
tire width of the chapel, on which are attached a large number of 
silver and gilt hearts, littke remembrances left by the departing 
seminarians at their beloved shrine of Jesus and Mary. Behind the 
grate you can discern the statue made many hundred years ago, and 
sent to this chapel as a gift from the Holy House at Loreto in 1855. 
I know that your American taste will not be gratified by the appear- 
ance of either the statue or its decorations ; but—America is not all 
the world. Keep that in mind, and it may save you a good deal of 
interior discomfort, whether you journey in other lands, or never 
stir from home. 

Now I leave you, for I krow you are tired of sight-seeing and 
want a moment of repose—and, may I not also add, a little time to 
pray here? The seminarians are coming in to make their daily 
visit, for it is a quarter to five o’clock. Oh! sweetest moments of 
the Issian’s day! Here he comes and kneels at the feet of Jesus 
and Mary, and drinks in those silent lessons which reveal truths to 
the heart that no man can teach. Here the soul is ravished away for 
a while from earth and all its carking cares, anxieties, temptations, 
and afflictions, and reposes peacefully in the loving embrace of its 
God. ‘‘ Here,’’ indeed, ‘‘is the home ot charity, whose door re- 
ceiveth not enemies, but the victims of love. Hither you may bring 
your vows, your hearts, and your affections.’’ Remain you, then, 
and pray awhile with them; for of a truth you are with the congre- 
gation of the just, and not far off from heaven. 
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Rew Books. 


Four new numbers of the St. Nich- 
THE ST. NICHOLAS SERIES. olas Series introduce to the young 
reader, in very attractive form, the 
stories of personages who, though the parts which they played 
and the stages on which they played them, were widely diverse, 
yet were united by one common trait—active devotion to the 
Church of Christ. 
The first volume is a biography of Vittorino da Feltre,* 
a name which, though it belongs to the Middle Ages, is men- 
tioned with respect by our modern students of pedagogy. 
Rather an unpromising subject for a book to entertain young 
people, you will, perhaps, say. True, but the biographer has 
something of the deftness of her hero, the Italian priest who 
could succeed in coaxing his little pupils of six and seven to 
begin the study of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics almost un- 
awares. 


Nevertheless, we doubt if this volume will become as great 
a favorite as some of the others, where the theme is more full 
of action and brilliant color; as, for instance, the life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury.t Father Benson has spared no pains 
to put the scenes of the great Churchman’s life vividly before 
us. He draws a lively picture of some phases of Norman Lon- 
don, and of the pomp and parade which surrounded the mag- 
nates of Church and State; and enlivens the narrative with 
picturesque details that will impress the reader with the feeling 
that he is witnessing real events and observing real men, in 
contrast with the dry abstractions of his historical text-book. 


The Man's Hands} is a story of the Tower of London and 
Father Southwell. It, as well as the two others which make 
up the volume, are largely fanciful, with just a thread or two 
of historical fact running through them; and the author an- 
nounces that they are offered as mere stories, and, in no sense, 
hagiography. 


* Vittorino da Feltre: A Prince of Teachers. By a Sister of Notre Dame. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

t The Holy Blissful Martyr, St. Thomas of Canterbury. By Robert Hugh Benson. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

t The Man's Hands; and Other Stories. By R. P. Garrold, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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The fourth volume® is both fact and hagiography; for the 
South American statesman, Garcia Moreno, lived the life of a 
saint and died a martyr to the cause of religion. It is incred- 
ible how little is known by Catholics of education, here in 
America as elsewhere, of this noble man who lived in our own 
times and whose life is perhaps the solitary instance in the 
nineteenth century of a popular leader and statesman who 
faithfully loved and served the Catholic Church, and made the 
interests of religion his paramount concern. His career is told 
somewhat briefly, as the scope of the series dictated; but Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott has given a clear account of the complicated 
course of events in Ecuador during Garcia’s public career, and 
of the great results he achieved in spite of the infidel opposi- 
tion which finally compassed his death. 


A sumptuous edition of Father Brid- 

THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN gett’s well-known history of the 
GREAT BRITAIN. Holy Eucharist in Great Britain 

has been issued as a monument of 

the recent Eucharistic Congress in London. This edition f is 
a large folio, in the same opulent type as was used in the 
printing of Father Ricaby’s translation of St. Thomas’ Con- 
tra Gentiles. Father Bridgett’s work is deserving of association 
with the great historical reaffirmation on English soil of the 
doctrine of the Eucharist. It demonstrates with inevitable force 
that ‘‘for a thousand years the races that successively pecpled 
the island regarded the celebration of this Sacrament as the 
central rite of their religion, the principal means of divine wor- 
ship, the principal channel of divine grace.” It is needless to 
recall the scope of Father Bridgett’s task. It was to show, on 
the principle of ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” that the 
part played in English religious life, by the Holy Sacrifice, 
Holy Communion, and the Real Presence in the Tabernacle, 
proved the truth of the Catholic doctrine and the divine « ffi- 
cacy of the Blessed Sacrament. The editors have taken advan- 
tage of an avowal made by the author that ‘‘to become pop- 
ular the book must be recast.” There is a considerable rear- 
rangement of the matter; and information which has come to 


* Gabriel Garcia Moreno, Regenerator of Ecuador. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t A History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain. By T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. With 
Notes by H. Thurston, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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light since the book was first written has been utilized. This 
part of the editorial work has been done by Father Thurston, 
and is to be seen in copious notes throughout the volume. 
Apart from its apologetic worth the book is a fount of piety 
towards the Blessed Eucharist; and also, from the merely his- 
torical point of view, is highly interesting as a record of English 
religious life, in which prevailed many quaint customs that have 
disappeared forever. 


A more correct title for this vol- 

ALABAMA. ume * would be a history of Cath- 

olicism in, etc. The work does 

not profess to be written along the lines of critical history. It 
is a compilation of materials taken from all sorts of sources, 
without discrimination or any attempt to weigh the quality of 
the evidence or the value and import of events; footnotes are 
rare and charmingly unsystematic; and one is surprised fre- 
quently on being told impressively about something or another 
quite irrelevant to the subject, or something that everybody 
knows. For instance, the fact that M. Joly’s Life of St. Teresa 
bears the imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan; that the present 
rector of the Irish College in Salamanca has been decorated 
with the highest marks of distinction that it is in the power of 
the Spanish sovereign to bestow; that the charter of Trinity 
College, Dublin, proves it to have been founded as an engine 
of proselytism; and many other equally irrelevant matters are 
not only introduced in the text, but also figure in the table of 
contents, which, by the way, occupies eighteen pages. Perhaps 
an idea of the desultory character of this book will be gained 
by indicating the nature of three of the chapters at the close. 
The last but two consists of a story related of the explorer 
De Luna, illustrating his lively faith; the second last relates 
the establishment of the Visitation Order in Mobile, and gives 
a list of their most conspicuous benefactors; while the last, 
after noting the grant of the indulgence of Portiuncula to the 
chapel of the Ursuline convent of New Orleans, furnishes a 
lengthy description of the crowns on two of the statues in the 
chapel, and winds up with a list of the author’s works, includ. 
ing a second volume (in preparation) of the present history. 
It would be very easy, and a pleasanter task than that of pointe 


* A Catholic History 07 Alabama and the Floridas. By a Member of the Order of Mercy. 
Vel. 1. New York: P, J. Kenedy. 
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ing out defects, to make this present notice a string of empty 
compliments to the amiable writer. It is a more kindly service 
to tell the truth, in the hope that she may profit by it to make 
the second volume more worthy of the name of history. 


One of the most active promoters 
WOMEN IN SOCIAL WORK. of the movement to enlist Catholic 
women in the work of social ser- 
vice, Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford, publishes a little volume * of a 
thoroughly practical character, discussing some of the methods 
by which efficient work for the amelioration of the poor may 
be done. In England and France, at least, Catholic women are 
beginning to stir themselves to take away our reproach that in 
the cause of charitable work non-Catholics have left us far be- 
hind. It is no longer a sufficient answer to this charge to point 
out the great army of Catholic women, who in the various re- 
ligious orders have devoted their lives to the service of the 
poor and the suffering. Their unmeasured generosity does not 
cover the shortcomings of their sisters in the world who, for 
want of initiative or for want of authoritative prompting, take 
no personal interest in the relief of those who are suffering 
from the injustices of our social system. This charge Mrs. Craw- 
ford acknowledges to be true. 


It is in the wider sphere of educational and social activity, 
in all that is conveniently summed up in the phrase social 
service, that the Catholic women have, as yet, failed to fill the 
place that should be ours by right. We havean undeveloped 
civic sense and a very partial realization of the responsibili- 
ties laid upon us by worldly advantages. Generous and 
warm-hearted women, who are ready to give themselves and 
their money for the relief of distress, still fail to realize the 
need for studying the problems of the day in the light of 
sound Catholic principles. 


‘‘ These principles,’’ she observes, “‘may be found in the 
Encyclicals of Leo XIII.” Why do Catholic women fail to 
claim their birthright? The reasons for their apathy, as they 
appear to Mrs. Crawford, are that, 


filled with vague apprehension at the social changes in prog- 
“ess around us, they withdraw ostentatiously from all partici- 


* Ideals of Charity. By Virginia M. Crawford. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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pation in what appears to them as the dangerous tendencies 
of the times. Others, again, live so wholly in a little domes- 
tic world of their own contriving, and are so out of touch with 
the broader issues of life, that the struggle and temptations of 
women less happily circumstanced than themselves leaves 
them lamentably callous. Ina word, we all have a great deal 
still to learn. 


The latter reason would, probably, be offered by any one 
competent to appreciate the situation to account for the fact 
that in our own country, generally speaking, in social service 
Catholic women are nowhere. A perusal of Mrs. Crawford’s 
little book could hardly fail to stir up in the heart of any 
Catholic woman, in a position to help her less fortunate sis- 
ters, a desire to be up and doing. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed are: How and Where to Train; The Need for Co-op- 
eration; Co-operation with non-Catholics; Mothers’ Meetings; 
Children’s Holidays; Should Married Women Work? Girl 
Mothers; Retreats; Home Work; and one or two others re- 
lating to specially English conditions. 


In France the Catholic feminist movement goes on apace. 
In all the great centers of the country the Catholic mouvement 
Seminist is growing in extent and in the systematic character 
of its organization. Many brilliant writers have devoted their 
pens to its promotion. Among these is Paul Acker, who has 
a high reputation as a novelist. Some years ago the late M. 
Brunetiére, editor of the Revue des deux Mondes, requested M. 
Acker to contribute to that periodical some articles on woman’s 
work in social service. M. Acker complied, and wrote some 
brilliant papers that are now published in book form.* He re- 
views what has been done abroad, chiefly in England, to afford 
suggestion to his compatriots; and gives an account of the fa- 
mous work done by Mile. Gahéry and Mile. Chaptal; and by 
the French and the Lyonese Syndicats. With the instinct of 
the novelist M. Acker runs into the psychological aspect of 
women’s trials and burdens; and gives us some lively pages 
of description. He closes by relatirg how, some time ago, a 
stranger of note assisted ata brilliant receptionin Paris. After 
watching the gorgeous display of dress and listening to the 
witty, frivolous conversation of the ladies, he smilingly insinu- 

* @uvres Sociales des Femmes. Par Paul Acker. Paris: Plon Nourret et Cie. 
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ated to his hostess that he saw here an example of the pro- 
verbial frivolity of the Parisienne. She replied by recounting 
to him how several of her guests had been employed in the 
forenoon. One had been superintending a dispensary for con- 
sumptives; another had been taking care of laborers’ children; 
a third had been at a social settlement, answering to the vari- 
ous demards made for moral and material help. M. Acker says: 


This stranger had entertained about Frenchwomen, and 
particularly Parisians, the opinion which most strangers hold. 
It is, indeed, irritating that we are so imperfectly known be- 
yond our own frontiers. The fault, doubtless, is with our- 
selves. We desire that others should praise the somewhat 
exterior qualities of our race, its wit, its grace, its elegance, 
its sprightliness, its easy scepticism, its politeness, qualities 
which have scarcely any result beyond making society agree- 
able; and we hide, as if we were a little ashamed of them, 
our more solid qualities, to which we owe our existence and 
endurance. To show oneself as one is is not vanity ; it is only 
to have a just sense of one’s worth, and to wish that others 
should have it also. Let the Frenchwoman be always the 
queen of the world; I would have her retain this lovable roy- 
alty ; but she is something else besides, especially during the 
many years past when she has devoted herself to fruitful work 
in social amelioration; and this truth we must not permit to 
be ignored. 


M. Acker does not neglect a very potent means of winnirg 
his countrywomen’s sympathies in favor of the interest which 
he advocates. 


The contrast between the ignor- 

CONCORDANCE.OF THE ance of the Bible displayed among 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. the present generation of Protest- 

ants and the familiar acquaintance 

with it which their fathers possessed has been frequently a sub- 
ject of piquant public comment. Is this change to be witnessed 
exclusively in Protestant circles? Do we find now-a-days the 
same knowledge of the Bible exhibited in our own pulpits as 
formerly ? How many of our preachers display a preoccupa- 
tion to strengthen their discourses by habitually clothing their 
thoughts in the language of Scripture, which, as Leo XIII. 
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says, “ gives authority to the sacred orator, fills him with apos- 
tolic liberty of speech, and communicates force and power to 
his eloquence”? Without venturing to answer this ticklish 


- question we may, instead, make the trite but indisputable re- 


mark that only the preacher who has a first-hand knowledge 
of the Bible itself can draw from it, in full measure, the match- 
less aids which it supplies for effective preaching. The best 
supplement for a deficiency of this first-hand knowledge is a 
good concordance; not of the type of Cruden’s or Dutripon’s, 
which are chiefly serviceable to locate some remembered or 
half-remembered text; but one to provide a wealth of texts 
under appropriate headings. 

The Divine Armory, of Father Vaughan, has been the only 
English work of this kind that we possessed. And it, though 
in many respects admirable, is, in almost as many others, un- 
satisfactory and disappointing. The volume just produced by 
Father Williams* is destined, we believe, to prove a greater 
favorite. Thetitles are more numerous and better chosen; and 
the arrangement is more favorable to easy and rapid consulta- 
tion. The texts under each heading, generally speaking, con- 
tain the leading word of the caption; so that the book serves, 
to a considerable extent, the purpose of the complete, systematic 
concordance. It is divided into two parts which are entitled, 
rather infelicitously, Moral and Doctrinal. This division im- 
plies that there exists an antithesis between the moral and the 
doctrinal. But is not the moral teaching of the Church also 
doctrine, just as well as is her teaching concerning the truths 
of faith? The first part is much the larger and more com- 
plete of the two, taking up over six hundred of the eight hun- 
dred odd pages in the book. The dogmatic section is some- 
what meager, both in the number of topics, and, with a few 
exceptions, in the array of texts. There is also an appendix 
containing examples of just men, and of the punishment of 
the unjust; a synoptic arrangement of the several accounts of 
Christ’s miracles, His parables, and His prophecies. Preachers 
have to thank the author for having provided them with an in- 
valuable aid to the fruitful discharge of their office. The bind- 
ing of the book is too flimsy for one of its size; and it will 
not long resist the wear and tear of constant use. 


#A Textual Concordance of Holy Scripture. Arranged especially for the use of Preaching. 
By Rev. Thomas D. Williams. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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While many histories of the En- 
THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. glish martyrs under Queen Eliza- 
beth have been issued in various 
other languages as well as English, now only is it possible to 
obtain a copy of the work which has been fitly called the 
germ of them all. This history is the one composed by Cardi- 
nal Allen, a contemporary of the martyrs. It was published 
shortly after its composition, but every copy has long since 
disappeared, with the exception of one which for generations 
has lain unnoticed and forgotten in the British Museum. From 
that copy a new edition is now issued under the editorship of 
Father Pollen, S.J.* It was widely known through a Latin 
translation which was published in 1583, and enlarged by ad- 
ditions from other pens. Until the publication of Cardinal 
Allen’s letters, says the editor, no one knew that he had writ- 
ten it. ‘‘It was not ascribed to him by Simpson or Gillow, or 
the British Museum Catalogue, where it was practically buried 
under the heading, ‘Catholic Faith.’” This story of the En- 
glish champions of the faith will sustain comparison with any 
other version that is extant. The style is simple, but singu- 
larly forceful and warm. Allen allows his eyewitnesses to tell 
their own tale in conversational phrase of Tudor English. An 
eminent critic of two centuries ago, a period when it: was not 
prudent to praise publicly in England anything Catholic, called 
the history “a princely, grave, and flourishing piece of exquis- 
ite natural English.” As a specimen of it we may quote the 
brief account of Father Campion’s execution: 


The morning that he was brought forth to dye, he met with 
M. Sherwin and M. Brian, expecting his coming in Coul- 
harbar, where there passed much sweet speech and embrasing 
one of another; all which when M. Lieutenant sought for F. 
Campion’s buffe ierkine, meaning if he could have found it, 
for the more disgrace of the man of God, to have executed him 
in it; so base is the despiteful malice of such, who with all 
the persecutors of God’s sainctes shall be doonge and dirt, 
when these men shall be gloriouse in heaven and earth. 
When he was brought furthe among the people he said 
alowde, ‘‘God save you, God bless you all and make you 
Catholikes.’’ And so was carried away to the ordinarie 


* A Brief History of the Glorious Martyrdom of Twelve Reverend Priests, Father Ed- 
mand Campion and His Companions, By William Cardinal Allen, Edited by Rev. J. H 
Pollen, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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place ot execution, and was hanged upon the new gallowes, 
which is now called among Catholikes 7he Gibbet of Martyrs, 
because it was first set up and dedicated to the blood of an in- 
nocent Catholike Confessor (D. Storye)}, and afterwards, by 
this man’s and divers Priests and others’ Martyrdoms, made 
sacred. 


The book contains six illustrations reproduced from engrav- 
ings published in the first Italian edition of the work. They 
show the usual course of the persecution: Apprehension; The 
Road to Prison; Examination with Torment; The Rack; The 
Road to Tyburne; The Execution. 


The first edition of this biography 

THE PATRON OF EUCHAR- was issued about three years ago 
ISTIC ASSOCIATIONS. in the United States. The pres- 
ent one*® was brought out with a 

view to the recent Eucharistic Congress in London; as St. 
Paschal has been named by Rome the patron of Eucharistic. 
associations. The English translator has wisely taken some 
latitude in his adaptation of the original to render it more to 
the taste of English readers. Three chapters are devoted to 
recounting the long list of. miracles, especially, to use the ex- 
pression of the author, “‘that collection of unheard-of prodigies 
known among Christian peoples as the ‘ Knocks of St. Paschal.’” 
Oa this point he observes that the original biographer of St. 
Paschal, Christopher of Arta, pauses when he comes to this 
matter, ‘‘as though appalled by the subject and doubtful of 
the effect which his narrative may produce. In order to en- 
courage himself in the difficult task, and at the same time to 
reassure his readers, he recounts a series of similar facts, taken 
from the lives of the saints, and accepted by the best critics, 
and then, before plunging into his subject, he undertakes to 
show that the prodigies he is about to speak of are attested 
by thousands of trustworthy witnesses and invested with all 
the marks of unimpeachable authority.” Some of the mir- 
acles are, indeed, of an extraordinary character; but, as the 
translator is careful to note in his Preface, ‘‘the accounts of 
the miraculous events which enter so largely into the story of 
Paschal’s life are not a mere collection of legendary tales, but 


*Life of St. Paschal of Baylon, the Saint of the Eucharist. Adapted from the French of Fa- 
ther De Porrentruy. By Father Oswald Staniforth, O.S.F.C. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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are based entirely on the testimony of witnesses cited by ec- 
clesiastical authority to give evidence in the Processes of Beati- 
fication and Canonization.” 
In the second volume® of Father 
MORAL THEOLOGY. Slater’s compendium of moral the- 
ology, he treats of the sacraments, 
censures, irregularities, and indulgences. An appendix is added 
which comprises the Constitution of Leo XIII. on prohibited 
books; the Decree Ne Jemere; and the document of Pius X. 
instituting a reform of the Roman Curia. The treatment of 
topics is clear and concise; every important detail is at least 
touched upon; while main issues are exposed as fully as in the 
ordinary text-book. The common doctrine is adhered to; and 
controverted points of little practical importance are not raised 
at all. The notes appended by Father Martin on American 
legislation refer chiefly to questions of matrimony. The work 
will be of interest and service to any of the laity who have a 
turn for theological inquiry. 
This very valuable contribution of 
MORAL INSTRUCTION AND information,t throwing light upon 
TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. the urgent problem of moral edu- 
cation in the school, has been the 
fruit of a private conference held in London about two years 
ago. The individuals present discussed the question of the 
value of systematic moral training for the young, and the best 
methods of carrying it out. Of course the fundamental point 
at issue was whether or not a religious sanction was an indis- 
pensable part of any serious moral training; and, on this point, 
the members were divided. They all found that they stood in 
need of further information than they possessed in order to 
discuss the matter satisfactorily. So they formed a Provisional 
Committee for the purpose of prosecuting investigation; many 
persons of eminence in public life joined the body in England, 
either as members of the executive or advisory board. An 
affiliated committee was soon established in the United States, 
the roll of which includes, among many other conspicuous 
names, those of Nicholas Murray Butler, C. W. Barnes, Arthur 


* A Manual of Moral Theology for English-Speaking Countries. By Rev. Thomas Slater, 
$.J. With Notes on American Legislation by Rev. Michael Martin, S.J. New York: Bena- 
ziger Brothers. 

t Moral Instruction and Training in Schools. Report of an International Inquiry. In twe 
volumes. Edited by M. E. Sadlier. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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T. Hadley, Charles J. Bonaparte, Morgan J. O’Brien, William 
H. Maxwell, William H. Taft, D. O. Mills, and Richard Wat- 
son Gilder. In the aggregate, the persons who associated 
themselves to the enterprise reached several hundred. 

The plan pursued was (1) To invite communications from 
members of the advisory council; (2) To receive oral evidence 
from selected witnesses; (3) To commisssion investigators to 
prepare reports upon the methods of moral instructions and 
training in the schools of Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. Besides the reports from 
those countries, there are several essays and papers on various 
aspects of the general problem. A few of the contributions 
are rather superficial; but most of them show a thorough ac- 
quaintance with their particular subjects. The accounts given 
of the continental and the Japanese schools are the result of 
close inspection by competent observers. The appreciations 
made upon what they have observed is frequently, of course, 
colored by the personal prepossessions of the writer. There 
are a few Catholic contributors. 

The question of the necessity of a religious sanction, as 
well as the various attempts to provide a substitute for it 
where it has been discarded, receives due attention. The re- 
ports from France occupy over a hundred pages. The writer 
of one, Mr. Harrold Johnson, though disposed to approve, if 
possible, the laicization of moral training, and though he speaks 
favorably of methods and manuals which are purely and ag- 
gressively secular, yet admits that the elimination of religion 
from the schools has reduced the moral ideals to narrow, mean 


dimensions, 


We touch here what is the main defect of the French moral 
instruction; it has no vista, no escape into the ideal and the 
infinite. It is too clear, too intelligible, too obvious, too fa- 
miliar; often too commonplace, too trivial. It is lacking in 
the subtler delicacies, the more solemn sanctities, and in ap- 
peals to the deeper needs of self-devotion. It does not open 
up the large horizons which alone make possible profound 
transformations of character. The more solemn chords of the 
human soul are not struck. It does not at all adequately ap- 
peal to the poetry ot the child-soul, around which the Catho- 
lic Church has known how to weave such spells of romance. 
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He continues, a little further on: 


The heart, especially the child-heart, still hankers after 
something—something of beauty, something wistful which 
the old Church may still supply. . . . One would have 
expected that the school would have learned some great les- 
sons from the Church in the way of art, for example in the 
direction of festivals. But between Church and school there 
is a great gulf fixed; and to many art too appears a siren 
luring back again to the old delusions. L’au-de/a has gone 
the way of the fairies and the soul of the nation seems to have 
sped with it. 


The evils of the present system in France, which are touched 
upon so euphemistically by Mr. Johnson, are set forth in clearer 
and darker colors by the Rev. Edward Myers, who reports 
from the Catholic point of view. He temperately but uncom- 
promisingly describes the failure of the governmental system 
as it is writ large in the temper and character of the genera- 
tion which has grown up under it since 1882, when the Cate- 
chism was ousted from the schoolroom and its place taken by 
moral and civic instruction of M. Payot, whose books seem to 
Mr. Johnson admirable teaching manuals; he says: 


M. Payot’s works are standard works in French training 
colleges, most of them are more than mere text-books—they 
are the books to which Normalists are referred for such com- 
plementary information as their overcrowded time-table leaves 
them leisure to seek. His position is definite and clear; he 
is a Spencerian agnostic, and doubtless the schoolmasters of 
the future who have come under his influence will preach the 
religion of the Unknowable. 


The American contributors have nothing to report with 
which we are not all already familiar. One of the most inter- 
esting papers is that on Japanese education by Baron Kieuchi, 
for two years Minister of Education in his own country. The 
Japanese system is set forth in detail; and in it there is not a 
trace of a religious idea or sentiment: ‘‘We have had direct 
moral teaching, entirely free from any form of religion, for a 
long time; indeed that was always taken to be the principal 
aim of education. It must, however, be repeated that the 
reverence of the Japanese people for the Imperial House is 
something almost religious.” This the editor, perhaps cor- 
rectly, calls something akin to a religious sanction. 
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Irish education is represented by a very desultory but in- 
teresting paper from Mr. Stephen Gwynn. The analysis of 
Irish character occupies as much of his attention as do the 
Irish methods of teaching. He remarks that: ‘‘It may be 
said broadly that no ordinary person in Ireland contemplates 
the possibility of teaching morality apart from religion; and 
by religion is meant emphatically this or that particular ereed ”’ ; 
and he adds, as a corrollary, that: “It is hardly necessary to 
point out that in many respects the standard of Irish morality 
is so high that the example of Ireland may be quoted with 
confidence in support of the view which makes moral teaching 
necessarily a part of religion.” 

The editor contributes a paper attempting a summary of the 
facts and views embodied in the reports. He finds that, regard~- 
ing the necessary connection between moral and religious teach- 
ing, there are four contrasted views. These are, briefly: Re- 
ligious and moral teaching are inseparable; they ate wholly 
separable, and ought to be separated in schools maintained by 
public funds; the religious sanction is necessary to the efficient 
teaching of morals, but the religious side of moral teaching 
ought to be left to the family and the religious organizations; 
moral and religious training are in some points separable (man- 
ners and many matters of civic obligation), in others they are 
interdependent, yet as both are necessary for true education, 
so an educational system should find place for denominational 
schools. It is, the editor affirms, to the latter view that the 
great majority of the English witnesses lean. 

He brings out the fact that there is a sharp divergence of 
opinions as to what is the ideal of education. One which may, 
roughly speaking, be called the European, is that the teacher’s 
business is to stimulate the intelligence of the pupils who sit 
before him under a system of rigid discipline. The other, 
whose advocates are American, is that the school] “is a more 
or less self-governing community, occupied with vital move- 
ments of all kinds; full of freedom and initiative in a great 
variety of tasks; getting experience of the labors and relation- 
ships which lie at the foundation of all society; dynamic, self- 
expressive, educatively practical, busy with the effort to accom- 
plish (ander due but unobtrusive guidance) certain things which 
its individual members wish to accomplish, and in which, there- 
fore, they find a strong motive for effort.” 
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To American Catholics the papers on Belgium and Switzer- 
land will prove especially suggestive, as the problem arising 
from mixed populations is acute in both countries; and in the 
former there exists a fierce but not victorious opposition to the 
presence of religion in the schoolroom. Pedagogists, theoreti- 
cal and practical, will find these two volumes well deserving of 
serious study. ' 

Dr. Schouler closed his long stand- 
IDEALS OF THE REPUBLIC. ing connection with the historical 

department of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity with a series of lectures delivered in the past two years 
on the fundamental ideas, social and political, to which Amer- 
ica owes her progress and prosperity. The lectures are now 
published together in a book consisting of nine chapters.* 
The idea which Dr. Schouler treats as the fundamental one of 
American political life is “ government by consent,” and the 
next peculiarly American one is that of written constitutions, 
He next discusses the conception of the Union; the necessity 
for limiting liberty by law; the play of party spirit; the prin- 
ciple that public officials and servants are answerable to their 
masters, the people. These ideas are examined not merely his- 
torically, but also in their application to present conditions ; 
hence Dr. Schouler treats of many actual questions—the char- 
acteristics of party management as it exists to-day; competi- 
tion for civil service; government ownership or regulation of 
railways; the function of the primaries; recent municipal ex- 
periments in simplified rule. In his closing chapter the author 
traces, with keen analysis, the influence, in American life past 
and present, of the two great and not easily reconciled forces, 
the desire for social equality and the desire to surpass, both of 
which, he shows, have resolved themselves into a relentless 
race for wealth, and this race has been the fruitful mother of 
many evils that are particularly out of place in a republican 
nation. To remedy these ills he recommends strong legislative 
control over the trusts and other great aggregations of wealth; 
though he confesses that “it is difficult to surmise what will 
be the final outcome of the present development of monopolies; 
and amazingly difficult to devise any practical means of stifling 
or extinguishing what many regard as a natura] and inevitable 
outcome of our highly organized industrial life.” In the grow- 


* Ideals of the Republic. By James Schouler, LL.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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ing antagonism between capital and organized labor he sees 
portentous danger; and he protests, as an American, against 
any affiliation of American labor with ‘“‘ those destroyers of all 
property, all government, all stability of social life and order, 
whose schemes and dogmas are propagated in foreign countries 
as friends of the laborer.” On the other hand, he roundly de- 
nounces the extravagant display of riches indulged in by the 
wealthy; and singles out the automobile as a specially per- 
nicious factor of strife-breeding between classes. 


Of all recent inventions for the pleasure of the rich, noth- 
ing, it seems to me, widens so impressively class jealousies 
among us as the automobile. This costly toy, which only a 
few can afford to keep and own, is the symbol and epitome of 
obtrusive arrogance towards the multitude, offset only by the 
danger it brings to those themselves who use it. The gor- 
geous coach and six which scattered the dust as it bowled 
along, harmed little, after all, and took only its own side of 
the road. Of turnouts with a horse there are still all sorts 
and kinds for the people. Our monstrous electric cars are for 
the multitude, and if we keep clear of iron tracks we are safe. 
But an automobile appropriates the whole road and right of 
way ; with tooting horn and malodorous breath it speeds like 
a dragon, death-dealing, ravaging roads which others are 
taxed to maintain, exposing to sure danger those who ride by 
old-fashioned modes, and sending pedestrians at street-cross- 
ings in flight for their lives. 


Though he does not disguise the evils, the Doctor, trusting 
to the vitality of the nation, is optimistic about the future, 
trusting that Americans will again come to understand that 
there are better things in life than the satisfaction of an un- 
bounded thirst for accumulation. 


The reverend author of the novel 

NIZRA. Gan-Sar, founded on the story of 

Mary Magdalen, gives us another 

of the same type based on the Gospel history of the visit of 
the Wise Men to the Savior’s crib.* Nizra, the daughter of 
Caspar, accompanies her father. The journey from their coun- 
try to Judea, their adventures in the city and around it, the 
visit to Bethlehem, and their subsequent return, are described 


* Nizra, the Flower of the Parsa. The Visit of the Wise Men. By Andrew Klarman. St. 
Louis: B, Herder. 
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with considerable play of fancy, which creates several non-his- 
torical characters to vary and enliven the narrative. On her 
return Nizra is sought in marriage by the prince of the coun- 
try, but shé has promised to be a Sister to the newborn King 
of the Jews, and refuses to participate in the pagan rite of 
marriage, which refusal costs her her life. The style is pleas- 
ing, though somewhat stilted; and the characters are drawn 
with some animation. The author has interspersed his pages 
with some archzological information on names of persons and 
places. The book should be a favorite with young girls. 


At first sight of this elegantly 
THE BOOK OF PRINCES . bound and illustrated volume,* uni- 
AND PRINCESSES. form with the Fairy Book Series, 
one rashly exclaims: ‘“‘ Another set 
of fairies and folk-lore from Mr. Lang; will the founts of his 
inspiration or invention never run dry?” But the assumption 
would be almost the antithesis of the fact. The book is not 
concerned with fairies or any other imaginary beings, but with 
people, little people indeed, yet people of real flesh and blood; 
and the author is not Mr. Lang but Mrs. Lang. The subjects 
of the stories, taken from English and French history, deal with 
the early lives of young persons, some of whom died young, 
while others grew up to be famous personages. Though the 
stories are strictly historical in the main, Mrs. Lang has em- 
bellished the cold data with lively conversations, and paren- 
thetical comment to suit the story to juvenile taste. The book 
has the advantage over fairy tales—that it cannot fail to im- 
plant the germ of a taste for historical reading in the minds of 
at least some of its readers. 


This whimsical title f introduces a 

FATE’S A FIDDLER. very readable novel with a dis- 
tinct flavor of Dickens in it. The 

hero, who tells his own story, makes his bow to us from a 
dingy basement in a dingy Boston street, where his father 
keeps a second-hand bookstore. The father and mother are 
variations of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. A rich relative’s will 
furnishes the staple of the plot. The hero, Master Bibbus, gets 


* The Book of Princes and Princesses. By Mrs. Lang. Edited by Andrew Lang. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

t Fate'sa Fiddler. By Edwin George Pinkham. Illustrated by Lester Ralph. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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nothing from it, for all goes to a young cousin, whose guar- 
dian, however, takes Bibbus to live with him and the cou- 
sin. The youngsters become fast friends and emulate the day- 
dreams of Barrie’s Tommy down along the Swampscott coast. 
Soon, however, just as the guardian is ruined by speculation, 
to which he is tempted by the wicked person of the story, a 
new light is cast on the will—Bibbus, not Thomas, is the true 
heir. Then in a fit of noble rivalry each runs away in order 
that the other may enjoy the property. But they meet again 
as, in Oliver Twist fashion, they tramp out West, where the 
elder Bibbus has already established himself, as something at 
last turned up. Of course there isa girl, and many other com- 
plications, for which we must refer the curious to the novel 
itself, which will satisfy those whose taste does not need to be 
provoked by high seasoning. 


Like most other leading characters 

THE LONG ARM OF of Mr. Oppenheim, Mannister® is 

MANNISTER. a person of surpassing coolness, 

infinite resource, and great mag- 

netic force. His home has been ruined and his fortune rav- 

aged by a gang of London adventurers; the story tells how 

he revenged himself on each one of them. The revenge took 

the form of financial or social ruin. Mr. Mannister’s methods 

are too simple to greatly absorb a generation of readers that 
has known Sherlock Holmes. 


A story bearing the provocative 

IN THE TROPICS. sub-title of A Novel of Church and 
State in South America, gives a 

vivid picture of the relations between the half-breeds and their 
white masters in some parts of South America; and of the 
methods by which peon labor is exploited, in the rubber 
gathering industry, by the ruling classes.t The writer has 
thrown into a narrative form a number of stories which he 
listened to around the forest camp-fires. Those which im- 
pressed him most were told by a half-breed guide, who re- 
lated his own varied history, beginning in the hut of an Indian 
village, passing from that to a clerical school, and then cul- 
® The Long Arm of Mannister. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & 


+ The Power Supreme. By Francis C. Nicholas. Boston: R. E. Lee Company. 
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minating in an unsuccessful attempt at revolution. The story 
is strong and realistic, unmistakably the work of one who has 
been personally familiar with the country in which the scene 
is cast, and the manners and character of the people who fill 
his stage. A prominent note of the narrative is the abuses 
which have frequently arisen through the greed of individuals 
from the very close association of Church and State in some 
parts of Spanish America. 


Another writer conducts us among the rubber hunters in 
the other hemisphere. Long Odds* is the story of a lone Eng- 
lishman who for some unnamed reason has, without deserving 
it, been sent to Coventry by his fellow-countrymen. He comes 
to West Africa, and through a feeling of Quixotic loyalty to 
a worthless Portuguese trader, deceased, undertakes to rescue 
a native woman from slavery. The book is full of situations 
of danger for the hero, from natives, traders, and Portuguese 
officials. The vagueness of the descriptions and the want of 
individuality in the characters betray the writer, who depends 
upon his reading and his imagination to furnish forth his ma- 
terial. These two books might be usefully compared with each 
other by a student of the novel who would seek to discover 
the secret of power in works of fiction. 


While the travelers who have 

GREECE AND THE ZGEAN “done” Greece have written for 
ISLANDS. the benefit of their stay-at-home 

brethern countless volumes full of 

archzological and philological lore, very few have condescended 
to the humbler service of giving us any information of the 
country as it is to-day; or any counsel that would help a 
prospective tourist to compute his possible expenses and con- 
jecture what kind of comfort and convenience of transporta- 
tion he might expect to-day in Argos. This task Mr. Marden 
has taken upf and fulfilled in a fascinating volume which con- 
tains an account of his trip through the Grecian mainland and 
the adjoining islands. He describes the country as it exists at 
present, with the customs and manners of the people as they 


* Long Odds. By Harold Blindloss. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
t Greece and the /igean Islands. By Philip Sandford Marden. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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fell under his notice; and the ruins of the past are noticed 
with just as much archzological comment as would amply 
satisfy the ordinary American tourist or reader; whose peace 
of mind and self-satisfaction Mr. Marden has so far tenderly 
consulted that he has nobly resisted the temptation to em- 
bellish his pages with any Greek a. The book is 
handsomely bound and illustrated. 


The latest number of the ‘ Cathe- 
THE CATHEDRAL SERIES. dral Series” * contains a detailed 

professional, critical description of, 
not alone the cathedrals strictly so-called, but also of all the 
other great historic churches of Northern Italy. An intro- 
ductory chapter consists of an able sketch of Italian ecclesi- 
astical architecture, in which Mr. Bumpus describes the devel- 
opment of church building in Italy from the earliest Christian 
times; and traces the formation and distinguishing character- 
istics of the different schools. A brief historical account of 
each of the churches visited is prefixed to the description of 
the building as it stands to-day. Sticking strictly to his proper 
subject, Mr. Bumpus neglects the statues and paintings in the 
churches; but some stroke of remorse for this seeming indig- 
nity to the great masters must have touched him and induced 
him to add, as an appendix, a full list of the most remark- 
able pictures and wall paintings alluded to in the work. The 
book is copiously illustrated with finely executed photogravures, 


A little work on the training of 

RELIGIOUS AND MONAS- novices for the religious state, 
TIC LIFE. published in France more than 

twenty years ago by the Benedic- 

tine Order, was compiled from the notes of the great Abbot 
Dom Guéranger by Dom Couturier, Abbot of Solesmes. It is 
now presented in English for the first time.t The book is 
small, but compact, with a thorough analysis of the religious 
idea. Extreme simplicity of exposition, in which the rhetorical 
has no place, is the conspicuous quality of the treatise. There 


* The Cathedrals of Northern Italy. By T. Francis Bumpus. Illustrated. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 
t Religious and Monastic Life Explained. Authorized version from the French of Dom 
Guéranger, O.S.B. By Rev. Jerome Veth, O.S.B, St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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is no doubt but that it will be highly appreciated as a manual 
for novices of religious congregations of both sexes in English- 
speaking countries. 


The second volume of the transla- 

BOOKS OF MEDITATIONS. tion of Branchereau’s meditations,* 

like the first, has been adapted to 

the temperament of English-American readers by the translator. 

He has curtailed many of the meditations; and has used his 

blue pencil very freely on many pages that, in the original, 

abound in what to colder temperaments seems an excess of 
emotionalism. 


A book of short meditations on the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Hail Mary, prepared by a Jesuit Father, will be found a very 
serviceable one for either the clergy or the laity | Each medi- 
tation consists of three points, which are intended to occupy 
about a quarter of an hour each. The author’s purpose is 
rather to supply pregnant suggestion than a fully developed 
meditation. The matter is quite practical, and may easily be 
developed into plain, substantial sermons; all the more because 
under each point there is to be found a judicious selection of 
the most striking Scriptural texts which bear on the subject in 
hand. 


A Cistercian monk, some time ago, translated from the 
Latin a work written two hundred years ago by one of his 
fellow-religious, Morozzo, Cistercian abbot and bishop of Bob- 
bio, on the spiritual life.{ It follows the traditional plan, be- 
ing divided into three parts. The Purgative Way; The Il- 
luminative Way; The Unitive Way. The instructions are 
pointed, and without those amplifications of illustrative anecdote 
and counsels drawn from the saints of the desert which figure so 
largely in Rodriguez and Scaramelli. That the book has in a 
short time reached a second edition is a proof that its excel- 
lence is appreciated. 

* Meditations for the Use of Seminarians and Priests. By Very Rev. L. Branchereau, 
S.S. Translated and Adapted. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t The Lord's Prayer and the Hail Mary. By Stephen Beissel, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


tA Treatise of Spiritual Life. Translated from the Latin. By Rev. D. A. Donovan, 
O.Cist. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (17 Oct.): “ Archbishop Morton and St. Albans,” 


by Abbot Gasquet, is a vindication of the Abbey from 
the charges brought against it by the Archbishop. 
“Unionist Policy.” A constructive manifesto of the 
Unionist party has been published. It includes, among 
other things, Tariff Reform; Increase of the Navy; 
Wages Boards; Opposition to Sectarian Intolerance in 
the Matter of Education. ‘An Object Lesson from 
France” shows the fallacy of the neutral system of edu- 
cation and how in the long run it is distinctly hostile 
to religion. “‘ Comparative Religion” draws attention 
to the fact that this department, from a Catholic stand- 
point, has been sadly overlooked, and that there is a 
real need of popular manuals on the subject. ** Con- 
gress Papers” of this week reports in full “The Or- 
thodox Church and the Holy Eucharist,” by the Rev. 
A. Fortescue, D.D. 

(24 Oct.): “Is the Bishop of Bristol an Anglican?” 
This startling question is the outcome of an address re- 
cently delivered by the Right Rev. gentleman, in which 
he stated that the English people before the Reformation 
were not Catholics. “The Persistence of Religious 
Prejudice”’ is shown in Fr. Thurston’s review of a book 
recently published, called Wycliffe and the Lollards, in 
which many of the time-worn and oft-disproved fables are 
retold for the benefit of Protestant admirers. * Re- 
treats for Workingmen” is the subject-matter of an ar- 
ticle in Zhe Spectator, describing the recent retreat for 
Catholic workingmen at Marple. Why, the editor asks, 
cannot such opportunities be afforded to Protestant work- 
ingmen? **Chalices for the Pope.” Three hundred and 
sixty-one chalices are to be presented to his Holiness, 
subscribed for by the women of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. ‘Unemployment and Unused Town Lots” pro- 


























poses to extend the American system of permitting the 
unemployed to cultivate vacant lots in proximity to cities. 
The Month (Oct.): Fr. Sydney Smith, in ‘‘The Eucharistic 
Congress,” gathers up the impressions received and the 
convictions formed. It was a magnificent demonstration 
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of the vitality and growth of Catholicism as well as an 
object lesson and a stimulus to devotion. ** The Blessed 
Sacrament and the Consecration of Altars.” Fr. Thurs- 
ton draws attention to the provision made in some of 
the old English Pontificais for the laying away in the 
altar of a part of the Sacred Host, together with three 
grains of incense, while the confession or sepulchre was 
to be anointed with chrism, the idea evidently being that 
of assisting at a solemn Burial Service. “Mendel and 
Mendelism” gives an account of the work performed by 
Mendel, an unknown Augustinian monk, in the depart- 
ment of biology. His theory of hybridism has yet to 
be proved, but his method has changed biology from a 
descriptive to an experimental science.———“‘ The Religion 
of Mithra,” by C. C. Martindale, treats of that cult when, 
for the first time, it came face to face with Christianity. 
Mithra held the position of Logos, he struggles against 
the evil principle and overcomes him. This struggle has 
a counterpart in the heart of man. 

The Expository Times (Nov.): Gives the raison a’etre for ‘‘ The 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” the first volume 
of which has recently issued from the press. The rela- 
tion between Ethics and Religion is so vital and so es- 
sential that it is difficult to separate them even in thought. 

“The Relation of the Fourth Gospel to the Synop- 
tics,” answers the question, was the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel acquainted with the other three narratives? in 
the affirmative. ‘“‘Recent Biblical and Oriental Arche- 
ology,” by Professor Sayce, pays a tribute to the part 
the United States is playing in Oriental research. Among 
authorities mentioned is a book by Dr. Olmstead, pub- 
lished in New York, on Assyrian history. Under 
‘Contributions and Comments” several difficulties are 
discussed, one being Joseph’s ‘‘Coat of Many Colors,’ 
another ‘‘ The Name ‘ Jahweh.’” Continued articles 
are: “‘ Modern Positive Theology.”———And “‘ The Jesus- 
Paul Controversy.” 

The National Review (Nov.): ‘‘ Episodes of the Month” de- 
votes considerable space to the recent disturbance in the 
Near East. “On the Eve,” by H. W. Wilson, sounds 

a note of warning. The writer declares that the passing 
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of a British Naval Defence Act is England’s only sal- 
vation, if she would retain her command of the sea. 
In “ Votes for Women” the Hon. Mrs. Ivor Maxse takes 
up the arguments framed by the supporters of woman 
suffrage, and shows how inadequate and unsatisfactory 
they are. The Editor, L. J. Maxse, in his article, 
‘*A Crisis and a Moral,” predicts that unless the states- 
men of London, St. Petersburg, and Paris organize a 
counter entente, for purely defensive purposes, Europe 
will become involved in a war by the vanity of Vienna 
and the restlessness of Berlin. “Some Aspects of the 
Reform Movement in Turkey,” by George Lloyd. 
** The Government and Education,” by C. A. Cripps, K. C., 
condemns the Educational Bill of Mr. Birrell as an attack 
against the National Church, and urges the claim of re- 
ligious education in secular schools.——‘‘ Hungarian 
Nationalities”’ is a chapter from Zhe Political Evolution 
of the Hungarian Nation, by Knatchbull Hugessen. 














The Church Quarterly Review (Oct.): “The Lambeth Confer- 


ence”’ attracted, the writer says, a larger amount of at- 


tention than any of the previous ones, though at the 
same time disappointment was evinced at the lack of 
any definite or decisive opinion. “Eucharistic Doc- 
trine and the Canon of the Roman Mass,” by Darwin 
Stone, points out that the early history of the Canon 
is unknown. The sacrificial idea is present through- 
out, and it neither implies nor asserts any doctrines 
which English Church people need repudiate. “The 
Higher Education of Women” shows how the sphere 
of woman’s activities has become enlarged, and how 
necessary it is to fit her for entering upon the wider 
field of duties opening before her. “The Doctrine of 
Divine Immanence in the New Testament Theology.” 
The tendency of present-day theology is to lay stress 
upon the immanence of God. This is to say that Chris- 
tianity is a philosophical religion. The Synoptics con- 
tribute less than any other New Testament writers to 
this doctrine; it is in the Pauline epistles that the 
thought of God’s immanence finds its fullest and most 
varied expression. 











The International (Oct.): Alfred Holt Stone, of Washington, 
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D. C., in “The Future of the Race Problem in Amer- 
ica,” offers three solutions of the difficulty : Deportation, 
Absorbtion, Race War. **German Social Insurance” 
is dealt with as a necessary corollary of the Factory 
Laws; nearly one-fourth of the entire population is under 
a scheme of insurance against sickness, accident, disable- 
ment, and old age. ‘*The South African Native Ques- 
tion’’ is, the writer claims, the most pressing problem 
with which the African statesman stands face to face. 
Here, as elsewhere, the cause of discontent underlying 
all others, is the difficulty of obtaining land. ‘The 
Economic System of Canada” shows that the Dominion, 
in adopting the Australian system rather than that of the 
United States, has taken a step towards Socialism.—— 
‘Future Prospect of Japanese Christianity” asks the 
question: What form will it take? Certainly, the writer 
says, neither English nor American, but purely national, 
suited to the needs and temperament of the people. 











The Monist (Oct.): “A History of Early Chinese Philosophy,” 


by Mr. Suzuki, discusses it from a religious point of 
view, dealing with the conception of God, and showing 
the line of demarcation between the classical and philo- 
sophical treatises. “That Than Which a Greater Can- 
not Be” is a scholastic essay by Gerald Cator, in which 
he proves that Theistic reality is not merely an empiri- 
cal but a necessary truth. “The Jonah Legend in 
India.” The fact that such a story has been incorpo- 
rated into the history of Buddhism, shows that it was 
probably carried into India by the Arabs, for the inci- 
dent is narrated in several passages of the Koran. 
* The Classification of Religions,’”’ by Daren Ward, makes 
them fall under four headings based on: I. Theological 
Dogma; II. Objective Characteristics; III. Subjective 
Characteristics; 1V. Racial Distinctions. 











The Dublin Review (Oct.): ‘‘The Ushaw Centenary and Eng- 








lish Catholicism,” by Wilfrid Ward, is a retrospect of 
the Catholic Church in England from the fateful days of 
Elizabeth. The writer points out the prominent place 
occupied by such colleges as Ushaw and the part they 
played in the work of restoration ——F. Y. Eccles re- 
views the works of ‘‘ Maurice Barrés”’ who, he says, is 
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a recognized influence for good in his own country. 
** Revising the Vulgate,” by Abbot Gasquet, gives a rapid 
sketch of the aim and object of the Biblical Commission, 
its personnel, and what it has already accomplished in a 
work which may well take generations to complete. 
“The Epistles of Erasmus” show him as one of those 
men who develop but do not change radically. He had 
a fatal love of epigram, and even upon the gravest mat- 
ters, he could not exclude his wit.——‘‘ The Neronian 
Persecution.’’ Quoting from St. Clement and others, the 
writer, F. J. Bacchus, points out that the charge of in- 
cendiarism was not the cause of the persecution, but that 
it was brought about by envy and jealousy on the 
part of the Jews. 








The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Oct.): ‘‘The Doctrine of the 


Mass in the Infant Church,” by Rev. G. Pierse, of May- 
nooth College, treats of the doctrinal development regard- 
ing the Eucharist in the period embracing the last half 
of the second century and the first half of the third. 
That the Mass was regarded as a sacrificial function is 
shown from the writings of both Eastern and Western 
Fathers. **Evolution and Morality,” by Rev. R. Ful. 
lerton, is the continuation of a question already dealt 
with at some length. One thing history makes clear, 
that whenever ethics have not been prompted by reli- 
gious motives, self-interest has reigned supreme.—— 
“The Origin of the Cultus of the Saints” is a refuta- 
tion of Harnack’s theory that the worship of the saints 
may be traced to Hellenistic influences upon the early 
Church. The writer shows that the cultus originated 
with the worship paid to Christian martyrs. 





The Irish Theological Quarterly (Oct.): Dr. McDonald, in his 


article ‘‘ Pan-Anglicanism,” points out that, while recog- 
nizing the sincerity of those who took part in the dis- 
cussions, Catholics cannot but disagree profoundly with 
nearly all of what they wrote and said. “The Tem- 
ple of Onias at Leontopolis,” by Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., 
tells of the flight to Egypt, from Jesusalem, of Onias 1V. 
While there he made a request of Ptolemy that he be 
permitted to build a temple, as Isaias the prophet had 
foretold some six hundred years before that time that a 
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temple would be built to the Lord in Egypt.——“ St. 
Anselm’s Definition of Original Sin,” by Rev. P. J. 
Toner, traces the history of this discussion. It began 
with St. Anselm, who refuted the Augustinian theory, 
but it took many years for the recognition of the truth 
that the privation of original justice, which constitutes 
original sin, is nothing else than the privation of grace. 
“The Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel ” is 
defended by the Rev. J. MacRory; while recognizing 
many difficulties, he claims that they admit of explana- 
tion.——Other articles are: ‘‘ Clandestinity and Mixed 
Marriages in Ireland,” by Rev. Dr. Harty. And 
“The History of the Vatican Council,” by Rev. J. Mac- 
Caffrey, Ph.D. 








Le Correspondant (10 Oct.): ‘‘ Napoleon III. and the Empress 





Eugénie,” their representative ré/es in the war of 1870, 
by M. H. Welschinger. It cannot be denied that the 
Empress exerted great influence in causing war to be 
declared. She foresaw that victory would consolidate 
the throne, and guarantee the succession to her son. 
The Emperor was doubtful from the first and feared the 
results of internal dissension.——‘‘ Letters to Mauper- 
tuis,” ten letters of Madame du Deffand to M. de Mau- 
pertuis, show the charm and talent of the great woman 
rather than her philosophy.——M. George Goyau con- 
tributes ‘‘ Twenty Years of Bavarian History.” It covers 
the period from 1848-1870; the tactics of Hohenlohe 
against the Jesuits and Ultramontanists receive due at- 
tention. M. A. Bechaux: ‘‘Economic Life and the 
Social Movement ’’; a general study of existing condi- 
tions. Among the topics discussed are: The Congress 
of Nuremberg; Power and Weakness of Syndicates; the 
Psychology of Syndicates; Emigration, etc. 

(25 Oct.): “The America of the Future,” the third in- 
stallment of an article by Abbé Klein, relating his im- 
pressions of America. Peoria and Bishop Spalding; St. 
Paul and Archbishop Ireland, are the headings of sections 
delineating the personal charms of the two great pre- 
lates and the work done in their respective dioceses. 
Creighton University receives its share of appreciation ; 


under the able direction of its then President, Rev. M. 
VOL, LXXXVIII.—27 
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Dowling, S.J., it set a standard which the Catholic Uni- 
versities of France might well emulate. ‘*The French 
Institute,” is a short historical sketch apropos of the 
celebration of the one hundred and thirteenth anniver- 
sary of the Institute. Its organization marks an epoch 
in the history of civilization. In “Neo Classicism and 
the Autumn Exhibition,” M. Gabriel Mourey, intimates 
that the French artists of to-day would do well not to 
sin against the eternal standards of beauty; without 
ceasing to be men of their day, they could cast a glance 
at the ideals of the past, for “a thing of beauty is an 
eternal source of joy.” 








Etudes (5 Oct.): The recent pastoral of “ The French Hier- 








archy on the School Question” is given in full. J. de 
la Serviére continues his criticism of ‘‘ The Pan-Anglican 
and Lambeth Conferences.” The resolutions of the lat- 
ter, as well as the encyclical it issued, are given. ‘The 
Tercentenary Celebrations at Quebec” are highly praised 
by M. Tamisier.——Joseph Brucker’s views on theology 
and biblical criticism, on historical truth in the Bible, 
and upon the authenticity of the Pentateuch, as exposed 
in his work, The Church and Biblical Criticism, are high- 
ly commended. ‘The Criticism of M. Turmel.” F. 
Dubois complains that M. Portalie was unjust towards 
him in criticizing his defence of M. Turmel. M. Portalie 
replies trenchantly, justifying the tone of his article —— 
“‘How to Teach Theology in Seminaries” is the cap- 
tion of an article by Jean Bainvel. 

(20 Oct.): J. de la Serviére records some of the im- 
pressions made upon him during “The Eucharistic Con- 
gress in London.” He speaks in terms of praise of the 
music rendered in the Westminster Cathedral, and also 
of the great faith of the English Catholics. A psy- 
chological study of “ Martin Luther,’’ based upon un- 
edited documents recently discovered, is contributed by 
Paul Bernard. In ‘‘ Voyages of Missionaries” is de- 
scribed the sufferings, discomforts, and inconveniences 
that a sixteenth-century missionary underwent in going 
from Lisbon to Goa. “British Science” gives us an 

















interesting account of a visit to the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition in London. 


“‘The Mystical Life.” Jean de 
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Seguier joins issue with M. Sandreau upon three points; 
namely, that contemplation does not require a special 
vocation ; that perfection requires the graces of a mystic; 
and that contemplation, in its lower stages, is a knowl- 
edge of an intelligible nature, more perfect than, but of 
the same order as, human intelligence. 


Annales de Philosophie Chretienne (Oct.): ‘Dogma and Theol- 


ogy,” by M. Laberthonniere, is a comparison of the 
theories put forward by M. Le Roy and M. Lebreton. 
The pragmatism of the one is an agnosticism which he 
avows, while the intellectualism of the other is an ag- 
nosticism which he does not avow. To the one dogma 
is unknowable; to the other it is knowable, but cannot 
be attained to by the natural intelligence. This, after 
all, is but a play upon words. ‘“‘Two Methods of 
Treating the History of Religion,” by M. Louis, is sug- 
gested by a recent work. The one method is very eru- 
dite, involving itself in controversy; the other less 
learned, but more philosophical. This latter is the plan 
advocated by the writer, as adopted by specialists. 
F. Lehardy, in ‘‘The Moral of Lafontaine’s Fables,” 
says that his work is truly a reflection and expression 
of his life. He wrote his fables as a bird sang, without 
more reflection. He played with life, and yet life is 
something more than a game. 








La Démocratie Chrétienne (8 Oct.): ‘Social and Economic 


Science” is a summary of the social doctrines of Baron 
Charles de Vogelsang. According to this eminent Aus- 
trian sociology is ethical; it is also philosophical, in 
that it considers the origin, the end, and nature of so- 
ciety. “The Popular Institute of Hellenes” is a re- 
port read September 20, 1908. It treats of three diffi- 
culties attending the reunion of the institute. The or- 
ganization committee, the difficulty of obtaining pro- 
fessors, and the need of greater financial support. 
‘“*The Catholic Congress at Diisseldorf” is made the 
subject of some reflections by the Abbé G——, who 
deplores the fact that no French delegate was present. 
“Social Papers” deal with the International Con- 
ferences at Zurich and Geneva, also the Departmental 
Congress of the diocese of Versailles. 
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Revue du Monde Catholique (15 Oct.): P. Camillus concludes his 


account of the Eucharistic Congress. Ch. Beaurredon 
continues his criticism of Modernism. He concludes with 
‘‘A Last Word,” in which he points to M. Loisy as an ex- 
ample of the practical action of Modernism. M. Sicard 
begins a history of ‘‘ The French Clergy in the Past and 
Since the Concordat of 1801.” This number sketches the 
period from St. Irenzus to Gregory the Great. In his 
preface the author promises ‘‘to compose no panegyrics, 
to speak plainly, to call things by their name, to give to 
events and to persons what is coming to them. Xavier 
Lévrier writes of ‘The True Chronology of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and criticises the position taken by M. Rene des 
Chesnais that our Lord was born on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, in the Roman year 748, and that his death took 
place in the year 783, being the fourth Pasch of his pub- 
lic life, which is altogether contrary to received tradition. 
Pratique d’ Apologetigue (15 Oct.): ‘“‘ The Prophetical Ar- 
gument.” This installment of J. Touzard’s series dwells 
upon the importance of the Prophets in Old Testament 
times, The texts in Isaias, Jeremias, and Ezechiel regard- 
ing the future of Israel are treated at great length. The 
conclusion reached is that the fulfilment of these prophe- 
cies can be found only in the person and work of Jesus. 
—-‘“ Buddhism and Apologetics.” After stating the 
problem that is signified by this title, M. de la Vallée 
Poussin gives his solution for the apologist’s use. He 
says that the many resemblances between Buddhism and 
Christianity serve but to reveal the historical value to be 
adduced for the teachings of Christianity in contrast with 
the legendary foundation upon which Buddhism is built, 


La Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques et la Science Catholique 


(Sept.): ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel,” by l’Abbé Roupain. The 
subject is divided under two headings: ist. ‘“‘ Are We 
Justified in Attributing this Gospel to St. John?” 2d, 
‘*Can We Hold -With Certainty to the Historicity of the 
Book?” These questions are answered affirmatively. The 
argument for the former is based on Tradition. And, 
again, that this Gospel dates from the end of the first 
century and was written entirely by St. John. “The 
Subliminal Consciousness,” by Chanoine Gombault. 
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Lourdes and its Cures regarded from a scientific point 
of view. That cures have taken place there is unques- 
tionably admitted. Explanations offered for them are 
in no way satisfactory. Subliminal consciousness, as 
urged by Dr. Mangin, is insufficient. “The Theol- 
ogy of William of Champeaux,” by E. Hurault, proves 
that he was orthodox on the doctrine of Original Sin, 
although somewhat careless in his terminology. 
“Historical Bulletin,” by l’Abbé Lourdeau. Subjects 
treated: “‘The Great Abbeys of the West”; “‘The Be- 
ginning of the Anglican Schism”; “The Pilgrimages 
of Louis XI.” 

La Scuola Cattolica (Sept.): “Assyrian Demonology,” by E, 
De Giovanni. The Assyrians, ignorant of the causes of 
evil, attributed disease and suffering to spirits; this is 
one of the reasons why we find in the magical literature 
of Assyria a veritable army of wicked spirits. The gen- 
esis, growth, knowledge, nature, and power of these de- 
mons is considered by the aid of the magical incan- 
tations of the Assyrians.—-D. Bergamaschi concludes 
** The Life of Fra Buono, Hermit, Institutor of the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion.” Other articles: ‘‘ Discernibility of 
Miracles,” by G. Mattuissi, S.J.——‘‘ The Incidental 
Proposition in Traditional Logic,” by G. Cevolani. 

La Civilia Cattolica (3 Oct.): ‘‘ The Jubilee of Pius X. and the 
Voice of the Pope.” The touching spectacle which took 
place on the 18th day of September last, has passed ; 
in less than one hour it was over, but in the mind and 
on the heart of one who assisted, it has been so indeli- 
bly written as never to be forgotten. “The Human 
Element in Sacred Eloquence.” This excellent article 
is again continued at length, embodying much practical 
knowledge. “The Divinity of Christ and the Primacy 
of St. Peter.”” A defence of these two truths, so con- 
nected one with the other. One the foundation of all 
Christianity; the other the foundation of the true and 
genuine Christianity—a refutation of Loisy and his fol- 
lowers. 

(17 Oct.): “ The Eucharistic Congress in London” con- 
tained in this number. As is also the article on the 
“First Centenary of Saverio Betinelli——‘“‘ New Studies 
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on the Question of Pope Liberius” continues to give 
much valuable information on a vexed question. 
Other articles are: ‘‘ The Encyclical on Modernism,” 
in view of some recent writings. ‘‘The Symbolism of 
the Three Beasts as Used by Dante.” ‘‘ Justice,” a 
eulogy on its value to the commonwealth, rightly spoken 
of in philosophy as the morning and evening star. 
Espata y América (1 Oct.): “ The Exhortation of Pius X.” to 
the clergy on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his priesthood is concluded. P. E. Negrete continues 
his examination of ‘‘The ésthetic Ideas of St. Augus- 
tine.” ‘* Biblical Exegesis and Modern Criticism” is 
again discussed by P. Miguel Coco. He opposes to the 
destructive theories of Loisy the Pauline arguments for 
the Resurrection of Christ, and shows that denial of the 
resurrection of the dead leads to a frightful naturalism. 
(15 Oct.): Alberto Blanco discusses ‘‘ The Theological 
Meaning and the Poetical Structure of Psalm CX.” 
P. L. Alvarez investigates how ‘‘ Modernism” destroys 
faith. This to the modernist is an assent operating 
independently of the will and of the understanding; 
to the Catholic it is a free intellectual act. The author 
denies that such assent to the teachings of the Church 
is against one’s reasonable liberty. P. M. Lorenzo 
concludes his historical sketch, ‘‘ The Sisters of Fabiola.” 
Razén y Fe (Oct.): R. Ruiz Amado contributes an article on 
“Education Not a Political but a Social Function.” 
L. Murillo treats of “‘ The Cosmogonies of Primitive Pagan 
Peoples” as compared with that of the Hebrews.—— 
“‘ Joseph Bonaparte and the Spanish ex-Jesuits” is treated 
by D. de Valbuena. The king’s demands upon them seem 
to have been unjust; his manner precipitate and violent; 
his punishment of them by exile and imprisonment sanc- 
tioned by no law; and their constancy entire and gen- 
erous. “The New Organization of the Curia,” with 
advices relative to religious and to the decree We Zemere 
is treated by J. B. Ferreres, and will be continued in the 
next issue. 





Current Events. 


No settlement of any one of the 
The Near East. many questions raised by the ac- 
tion of Austria-Hungary and of 
Bulgaria has so far been made. It is, however, generally recog- 
nized that the manner in which both governments acted was 
iniquitous and unjustifiable. Nevertheless, it is looked upon 
as impossible to undo what has been done. To this extent 
wrong-doing has triumphed. The triumph is, however, of a 
somewhat sorry character, for it has involved the destruction 
of the credit of one of the Great Powers, hitherto looked upon 
as a support of the established order. Confidence is no longer 
placed in the fulfilment by her of obligations solemnly ac- 
cepted. Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that nowhere has Austria 
ever done any good, and that it is impossible for her ever to 
learn—a declaration thought at the time it was made to be ex- 
aggerated—is now being recalled to remembrance and is meet- 
ing with the approbation which was then refused. It is a fine 
thing to have a long history to which to look back; but when 
that long history is, to a large extent, a record of deeds of 
violence, injustice, and oppression, which form precedents for a 
further series of such deeds, then it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that we in this country do not inherit so pernicious a 
burden from the past. 

It may seem strange to reckon the annexation of the two 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina as part of the 
long list of the misdoings of Austria. For the Austrian rule 
over the provinces has proved much better than the Turkish. 
It is generally recognized that there has been a great increase 
of material prosperity in the two provinces, and that law and 
order now reign where formerly there was widespread anarchy. 
Moreover, to all intents and purposes the provinces had be- 
come the possession of Austria, and it was not expected by 
any one that they would ever be restored. 

For all that, the time and manner of the annexation made 
what might have been accomplished in an orderly way in the 
highest degree lawless and unjust and worthy of the severest 
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condemnation. It was a distinct breach of the Berlin treaty, 
which forms the basis of the last European settlement. This 
treaty formed the sole justification of Austria’s right to be in 
the provinces at all. The hopes which are being entertained 
by many, for the preservation of peace by means of arbitra- 
tion-treaties, will prove to be baseless if no regard is to be 
paid to the binding character of a treaty after it has been 
made, and if what is supposed to be one of the Great Powers 
can set aside so solemn a treaty as that of Berlin at will, 
small reliance can be felt in any other treaty which may be 
made. Happily the condemnation passed upon Austria’s con- 
duct, almost universal as it is, has shown that other nations 
have higher standards of morality and of fidelity to their en- 
gagements. 

Perhaps an even worse feature of the proceeding was the 
time chosen for the annexation. Very few Christians would be 
sorry if Turkish dominion over every part of the world were 
to come to an end. That, however, being unlikely, all right- 
minded men cannot help rejoicing that the evil features of Turk- 
ish rule, or some of them at least, should be abolished or miti- 
gated, and that the yoke of the autocrat, and especially of so 
fiendish an autocrat as the Sultan, should be broken. Just when, 
to the surprise of all, there was a prospect of this, on account 
of the restoration of the Constitution, the action of Austria 
was best calculated to throw the subjects of Turkey, Christians 
and Ottomans alike, back under the complete domination of the 
Sultan; for nothing welds a nation so closely together as for- 
eign opposition. 

For the past half-dozen years Austria, along with Russia, 
has stood in the way of the other Powers of Europe, and has 
prevented them from interposing in Macedonian affairs, and 
thereby saving men, women, and children from being massacred 
by thousands. The action taken by Austria is seen now to 
have been a mere pretence in order to shield her own sel- 
fish plans; for the moment that all this had come to an 
end, and peace had been restored in Macedonia, was chosen by 
Austria for taking a step the most likely of all to bring about 
a reversion to the former state. Happily there exists at the 
present time a power to which the so-called great Powers and 
all kings and potentates must bow; that power is public opinion. 
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The approval of public opinion in this country, it has been 
stated in the papers, Baron von Aehrenthal has been very anx- 
ious to secure. He has, however, signally failed. 

As a result of the annexation, the future holds out a worse 
prospect for the continuance of Hapsburg rule. Although the 
Hapsburgs are Germans, they have been cast out of the Ger- 
man Empire. Of the Germans left under their rule, a not in- 
considerable number are anxious to throw off allegiance to the 
Emperor-King, Francis Joseph, and to become subjects of the 
Kaiser William II. The Magyars, the second main division of 
Francis Joseph’s subjects, hate no people so much as their Ger- 
man fellow-subjects. The Slavs form the third of the principal 
races in the Empire, and they have for an ideal the formation 
of a great Slav Kingdom, independent and distinct, which is to 
have in Russia a protector. The annexed provinces, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, contain a large number of Slavs, and by the 
annexation of these provinces the number of those willing to 
disintegrate the Empire has been increased, and ground has 
been furnished for a conflict with Russia. And, so far from 
strengthening the Empire, the annexation has only added to 
the difficulties with which it has to meet. 

These difficulties spring from the spirit of nationality which 
has for so long been the most potent force in the formation 
and disintegration of Empires. The Serbs are animated by this 
spirit in no slight degree, and have long been cherishing the 
desire to bring together under one rule and in one kingdom 
all of the same race. The principality of Montenegro is of the 
same blood. Both Servia, consequently, and Montenegro have 
been exasperated almost to the point—comparatively weak 
though they are—of declaring war against Austria; for the 
annexation has separated the large number of Serbs in the two 
provinces from their fellow-Serbs, and has placed an obstacle 
as permanent as the existence of the Austrian Empire itself in 
the way of the formation of a Greater Servia. The Russian 
people, too, have been moved to indignation by the wrong 
done to their fellow-Slavs, and it has required great determi- 
nation on the part of the government of Russia to restrain the 
movement in favor of war. It is even yet uncertain whether 
it will succeed. The Russian people were able against the will 
of the government to bring about the last war with Turkey, 
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and they may possibly be able to force the government this 
time and bring about a war with Austria. 

One of the strangest of the results of the action of Austria 
has been the bringing about of what may almost be called an 
entente between Russia and England, in which France is in- 
cluded, so that there is now a triple entente between England, 
France, and Russia. This is due to the efforts of M. Isvolsky, 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, who has made a series 
of visits to all the principal countries, and has entered into per- 
sonal intercourse with the foreign ministers of Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and Great Britain. It is said that he is 
a man who inspires and deserves confidence, a somewhat rare 
thing among diplomatists. His efforts have been devoted to 
the summoning of a Conference for the readjustment of the 
European situation and the amendment of the Berlin Treaty. 
Success seems to be doubtful, for Austria will not submit to 
the discussion of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
consequently, no advantage from a Conference can be hoped 
for. She will, we hope, incur the penalty of non-recognition. 
This may not be of much importance to Austria, but for Bul- 
garia, the other violator of treaties, the consequences will be 
more serious, as the money which the new kingdom requires 
cannot be legally raised or secured until that recognition. It 
is said, however, that Bulgaria has entered upon direct nego- 
tiations with Turkey and that there are hopes that an amicable 
solution may be found. The points at issue are the payment 
of the tribute for Eastern Rumelia and the compensation for 
the seizure of that portion of the Orient Railway which passes 
through that district. The relations, however, between Turkey 
and Bulgaria were at ‘one time so strained that war was on 
the point of breaking out; that it did not break out was due, 
it is said, to the intimation made by Russia to the Prince’s 
- government that Russian troops would enter Bulgaria the mo- 
ment when an attack should be made on Turkey. 

No Power has been so perplexed as to its course of action 
as Germany. On the one hand she is the ally of Austria, and 
indebted to her for the only support received at the Algeciras 
Conference. On the other, since Great Britain threw Turkey 
overboard, Germany has been the chief supporter of the Sul- 
tan. The Baghdad Railway is a German project, and in other 
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ways Germany looks for benefits from Turkey. So it became 
an exceedingly anxious question which side Germany should 
take—that of Austria or that of Turkey; and it is not yet 
clear what decision has been reached. So far, however, Aus- 
tria seems to have carried the day. The conduct of Italy has 
been very ambiguous. At first Signor Tittoni intimated that 
Italy had full knowledge and gave full consent to Austria’s 
action, but afterwards he retreated, or seemed to retreat, from 
that position. 

Greece, too, has been placed in an embarrassing position. 
No sooner did Bulgaria declare independence, than Crete de- 
clared its own annexation to Greece. The latter kingdom, 
however, much as it hates the Turk, hates the Bulgar more; 
and appears to have been unwilling to give trouble to Turkey. 
At all events she has not yet accepted the offer of the Cretans. 
Perhaps the four Powers who have been protecting Crete may 
have had some influence in the matter. 

The one Power whose conduct has met with general ap- 
probation is Turkey. This has been due not to love of Turkey, 
but to the strong hope which exists that a more reasonable 
form of government may be upon the point of being perma- 
nently established for the benefit of the many long-suffering 
peoples under the rule of the Sultan. This hope the wise and 
moderate conduct of the Young Turks, and of the government 
whom they advise and control, has done everything to strengthen. 
The advice given by friendly Powers has been listened to, 
and the natural desire to rush into a war has been resisted. 
All the Powers, therefore, have recognized that Turkey is en- 
titled to compensation for the loss of prestige she has suffered; 
and all, even Russia, have renounced any purpose of securing 
for themselves advantages at the expense of Turkey. 

The constitutional régime seems to be established, but it 
would be altogether premature to say that it really is established. 
No one imagines for a moment that the Sultan will assent to 
its continuance a moment longer than he is forced; but there 
is every reason for thinking that the only force that exists in 
Turkey, the army, is determined to defend the Constitution. 
Of this there seems to be good proof. 
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Germany has been passing through 
Germany. an internal revolution, peaceful in- 
deed, but effectual in bringing about 
a more reasonable form of government. It has been a matter 
of common knowledge that the Kaiser chafes under the con- 
trol over his actions which is involved in the existence of a 
Constitution. More than once he has caused grave inconvenience 
by independent action; but his subjects were not aware, until 
‘he himself revealed the fact, how often this interference had 
been, and how near to the infliction of the gravest injury upon 
his own country and upon the world his indiscretion might 
have led. In the interview which recently appeared in an Eng- 
lish paper he has, by the indiscreet revelation therein made of 
his own personal diplomacy and of that of France and Russia, 
succeeded in rendering it almost impossible for confidence to 
be placed in German action by other Powers. As to his own 
people, while they were led to think by the Kruger telegram 
that he was friendly to the Boers, as were the vast majority 
of his subjects, at the very time he had prepared for British 
use a plan of campaign for their defeat. In the words of a 
leading German paper, this self-revelation of the Kaiser’s ac- 
tion has “more closely welded together the ties which unite 
our enemies and has diminished the number of our friends; 
it has depressed our prestige like a market quotation, and has 
lessened belief in the earnestness of our purpose and in the 
seriousness and trustworthiness of our policy. . . . It has 
increased the difficulties of conducting our foreign policy to 
such an extent that we by no means envy the task of the re- 
sponsible statesman whose function it is to defend these utter- 
ances.” 

Prince Bilow felt the task to be so heavy that while he 
chivalrously took upon himself the responsibility for the publi- 
cation of the interview, yet he felt himself compelled to offer 
his resignation. This was not accepted; but after the meeting 
of the Reichstag and the severe criticisms of the Kaiser’s con- 
duct, which were made at its first sessions, the Prince felt com- 
pelled to insist upon a clear understanding as to his position. 
Either the Kaiser was to be at liberty to act as an absolute 
ruler, in which case the Prince would resign, or the require- 
ments of the Constitution should be observed in the letter and 
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in the spirit. According to the latest news the Kaiser has 
renounced all desire to carry out personal policies of his own, 
and has submitted to the will of the nation. He declared it 
to be the bitterest hour of his life. We hope he will live to 
look upon it as the happiest. Experience has shown the ex- 
tremes of misery through which the world has passed through 
the dependence of millions upon the will of a single individual. 





Very little has to be said about 

France. France, the Near Eastern question 

having engrossed her energies to 

the exclusion of almost every other interest. The one event 
necessary to mention is the fall of the Minister for the Navy, 
M. Thomson. The long series of accidents which have taken 
place led the Chamber of Deputies to pass a resolution con- 
demning in strong terms his administration of that department. 
He accordingly resigned and has been succeeded by M. Alfred 
Picard, a man of high distinction as an author and an engineer, 
but totally unconnected with politics. 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION 


LLAN ROBINSON, president of the Allied Real Estate Interests, has 
issued the following statement relative to the increase of over six mil- 
lion dollars asked for by the Board of Education. 

Criticism of education appropriations is not popular. There are few 
taxpayers who would be found willing to stint the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment when it comes to giving the youth of this city a geod education 
or to paying our teachers properly. The increase, however, of $6,258,521 
asked for this fall by the Board of Education is an enormous increase. The 
total appropriation asked for by the Board of Education is $33,031,484, or 
the equivalent of $7.23 tor every man, woman, and child in Greater New 
York. United States census reports for 1905 show the following per capita 
appropriations for educational purposes in the seven largest cities in the 
country: Chicago, $3.78; Philadelphia, $3.57; St. Louis, $3.40; Boston, 
$6.69; Baltimore, $2.94; Cleveland, $4.67; Buffalo, $3.97. 

It will be noted that, with the exception of Boston, where the rate is 
quite high, the educational appropriations ot these cities are about one-half 
as much per capita as the proposed budget in New York would amount to. 

In the year 1899—the first year of the consolidation of the various bor- 
oughs—the appropriation for educational purposes was $13,641,616.95, or 
$3.84 per capita. If the increase asked for by the Board of Education is 
granted, the appropriation for educational purposes will have increased 142 
per cent in ten years, while the increase in population during the same 
period has been only 32.7 per cent. 

The taxpayers want to know if this enormous increase is justified, and 
the forthcoming Budget Exhibit will be utilized to present te the people of 
New York the facts as to how this money is being spent. 

e * & 

A writer in Zhe Living Church says: 

Of course American conditions make it impossible for churchly educa- 
tion to be given in the public schools; neither do churchmen find it prac- 
ticable on financial grounds, to introduce a parochial school system gener- 
ally, though Roman Catholics and Lutherans, who are not commonly believed 
.to average greater wealth than do churchmen, find a way to do it. We are 
considering now only the problem of the boarding school. There the 
Church is strong in the opportunity to educate, if churchmen will use the 
opportunity. Efficient church schools are here; churchmen may make use 
of them if they will, but for the most part they do not. The problem of ex- 
pense must often enter into the consideration. It is truly said that most of 
our church schools are expensive. That arises from the fact that efficient 
education is always expensive, and church schools have not been sufficiently 
endowed to enable them to supplement tuition fees from income thus ob- 
tained. If some of the wealth of churchmen might be devoted to the pur- 
pose of such endowment, with a view of cheapening tuition, it would be 
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most helpful to parents of moderate means. In the meantime, however, 
plenty of churchmen are sending their sons and their daughters to equally 
expensive schools in which the environment is not churchly, often unchurch- 
ly, sometimes irreligious, so that the problem of expense is not the whole 
difficulty. The real fact appears to be, the more expensive schools are bet- 
ter supported than the less. 

e & € 


While contending that all attempts have failed to attach Shakespeare to 
any particular denomination, a recent writer in The Contemporary Review 
admits much in favor of the Catholic claim. He declares that it was not 
Shakespeare’s business, we may even say it was not his policy—for policy in 
religion was a matter of some importance in the reign of Elizabeth—to de- 
clare his religious beliefs. In so far as he was a private individual his faith 
was his own business, while in so far as he was a dramatist his declarations of 
faith were part of his art. However, it is true enough to say that the form 
and fashion of the old taith fascinated his nature in a way that was impossible 
with the reformed religion. When we read the plays it is impossible to be- 
lieve that the age of the Reformation has come and gone. The faith of the 
Middle Ages inspires and pervades the plays to an extent and in a fashion 
that is due to deliberate jpreference. The formulas of Holy Church, oaths 
and phrases drawn from the creeds and gospels, are ever on thelips ot his 
people. He shows a minute and intimate knowledge of the highly technical 
precepts of the old faith. No detail is wanting of Church life, from the car- 
rying of the chrisom child to the bringing home of bell and burial. Holy 
Church environed the creations of Shakespeare from the cradle to the grave. 
The Catholic position was, in fact, his position, though there is evidence that 
he did not recognize the Papal authority. 

The introductory paragraph of Shakespeare’s will seems to give us a di- 
rect statement of his belief: I commend my soul unto the hands of God my 
Creator, hoping and assuredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus 
Christ my Savior, to be made partaker of life everlasting. How does this 
noble commendation tally with the faith that peers through the plays as we 
watch Shakespeare’s great creatures live and move and have their wondrous 
being? The plays taken as a whole give the reader certain definite impres 
sions. We notice, for instance, a profound reticence on great religious 
issues that are perfectly consistent with, indeed follow directly from, his 
Catholic position, and are not betrayed by the lavish use of religious material. 
The use of religious forms, he realized, is a fundamental fact in the lives of 
men and women. Therefore the formalism of religion permeates play after 
play. It is a part of the life of his age, and is, therefore, part of the world 
that he creates. But the fundamental issues, of which religion in fact treats, 
are not brought into the foreground. One instance of Shakespeare’s reti- 
cence and his reverence for the old Church is the fact that he never attacks 
the clergy or religious of that Church, while he is always ready to smile at 
the Puritans. The stage, moreover, is not the place either for religious 
polemics or for the treatment of sacred themes. Neither the Mystery Plays 
nor the Moral Plays come within Shakespeare’s vast range of creation, and 
this must have been the result of deliberate choice. M. C. M. 
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